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USIC—-Petersburg Polka pagvesnned de: Sebsds cnenee dances cvenenasseostcesbosentes Page 8 
SITS BY THE WIND ITTING hy Myer . 
THA’S MARRIAG! or * WarcuIne anpd Warrrne ‘ a i 
BRIGHT SIDE, 1 
SUE hostebeneces : mie 
RTED AND UNITED PORRSTIER j 
E FAIRY SPRING | e Meuien Packxant 
ETROLEUM. By Vine NSEND Chapters I. to LI 
CHANGED, By Sanau : 
WHEN THE YEAR Li By FF. H. Sraurrns : “—— j 
THE TALISMAN, by i 
BELIEVE. By Menices ; 
NEVBPR PUT OFF, : 
DEN HRART QUSTA 3 
IN HOSPITA! id 
SPALACE OF TRI Lestin WALTER ’ 
ATION OF YOU) ; 
SUMMER SUNSET’ Monninon 
LAY SERMONS 
Bad Company, 
MOTHERS’ DEPART) 
Out of the Way 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ | 
New Year's Th ia F. Townsend The Fairy Brightey« by M, D. R, I 
HEALTH DEPARYM! 
Children’s Hair 
THE HOME CIRCLI 
Christmas Ho!ida Charade—The Omens-—Charade Knigmasa, Conundruma, 4 
HINTS FOR HOUSEK 
Soft Gingerbread kies— Rice Pudding without Eggs—Indian Cake 
TOILET AND WORK 
Fashions, With |! 
NEW PUBLICATION 
EDITORS’ DEPARKTM! 
People at their | ary-—-The Income Tax v 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 
1, Steel Plate Engray Music Teacher, | i, Child’s Costume— Walking Dress 
2. Skating. Winter Travelling Dress, 
3. Afternoon Costum« 6. She site by the window Kuitting 
————————S—S= = 
LEWIS LADOMUg —™s 
DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, \ 
WATCHES, JEWELRY 4 SILVER WARK, 
\ WATCHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. 4 
802 Chestnut St. Phils 
HAS ON HAND A LARGE AND SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
. . . 
Diamond Jewelry of all kinds, 
a 
Such as Kings. Pins, Studs, Diamond Seta, Ac. 
ALSO ON HAND, A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
pry ‘wWeyroqd t ATS rams 7 
AMERICAN, SWISS AND ENGLISH WATCHES. 
My assortment of JEWELRY is complete in all respects, 
EMBRACING ARTICLES OF THE HIGHEST COsT, 
As also articles of comparatively small value. 
SILVERWARE OF ALL KINDS, 


-WARE SUITABLE FOR BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

ar attention paid to Repairing Watches. 

all other PRECIOUS STONES, Bought for Cash, 
~* OLD GOLD AND SILVER, 


‘he country promptly attended to. 
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“ Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


TERSBURG POLKA.” 


OMPOSED BY JOHN K. BEZ. 
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WINTER TRAVELLING DRESS 
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ARTHU R’S 
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Home stlagaszine. 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1866, 


SHE SITS BY THE WINDOW KNITTING. 


She sits by the window knitting, 
Beguiling the weary stay 

Of hours that are waiting, waiting, 
As if with something to say ; 

Some story of joy or sorrow 
To hallow the summer day. 


The sound ef the martial music 
Comes up from the village street ; 
She sees the waving of banners 
And bears the trampling of feet, 
And she knows that a march triumphant 
The hearts of the victors beat. 
They are coming nearer, nearer, 
And she strains her eyes to see; 
“Al! thereis Harry Granger, 
And there is Robert Lee,” 
But her poor old eves are dimming 


For one-—** Oh, Benny! if he, 


“My boy, #0 fearless and daring, 
Had fallen as heroes fall ; 

Had heard the voice of the angel 
Out of the whirlwind call, 

Out of the fire of the battle, 


I better could bear it all. 


“But Death that follows bis victim 
Through terrible torture slow, 

Till Hope is a mocking phantom, 
And Misery laughs at woe, 

Is armed with a fiercer terror 
Than bayonet of the foe.” 


Bhe has dropped her knitting softly, 
‘he lips are moving in prayer, 
The sunshine touches her forehead, 

Caressing the faded hair; 
Brown, beautiful hair they called it, 


Ere the snow blooms drifted there, 


VOL. XXVIL.—2 


MYSTIC. 


They called it—oh, olden story! 
The eyes whose tenderest light 
e ever her summer sunshine, 


nd aye her winter starlight, 
k up through violet 


And blossom in daisies white. 


her Benjami learest, 
ise the last of them 
forth one day with : 
At Frecdom’s and Coun 
To bring her his sword rej 
Or facing the foe to fall 


© the shot fell thickest, 
1, not in the flery rain, 
They found her boy with the wounded 


Or dead on the battle plain, 


But starved, in a loathsome prison, 
by terrible hunger slain 

They are coming nearer, nearer, 
She can hear the trampling tread, 

She can hear the joyful cheering, 
But she does not lift her head, 

Her desolate heart is crying 


For its one poor soldier—dead ! 


Lisi! the gate is opened softly, 
And a man in army blue 

By the open doorway pausing, 
Is eagerly looking through ; 

B),. the woman's bead is bended, 


And the pale face hid from view. 


“ Oh, mother !”—’tis not the sunshine 
That touches the faded hair, 

At the brownest in its May-time, 
It was never erst so fair, 

For the kisses of her darling 


Have left a halo there, 

















BERTHA’S MARRIAGE. 


BY AUTHOR OF ** WAT‘ 


The day ni 
feel the solemn 


beauty of the time know that 
it. It is not the glory 


You wl urts to 


tongue 
nor pen can 
of the dying not the 8] lendor of the 
azure skies e dreamy, hazy gold of 
that 


charm ; 


the southwa sun gives to th 


season its sible it is so 
thing bey , something deeper 
the sensu yeauty that tou 
1 . ; 
souls with e sadness and longing 
a divine | 1at lays its white seal 
of silenc s lips, so he cannot utter 
it; a subtl power that 
painter's bra iffles the cunning of | 
hand, so but a gorgeous mas 
colors wi 


I he1 


g spirit. 
eriddle of life! 


we watch 


> 8 lays 


thes 


see the dark enigma 


thrill. of ex y to 
solved, ind there can we 8} i a 
syllable of hieroglyphics that the 


multiplies before 


finger of G sally 
eyes. 
“ec If Ww 


sounded n 


vy,” I said, and my voice 
the dreamy stilln 


that I ini lrew nearer to myc 


panion, sped the slight v 
hands ly n her lap, “if we 


know the f Being—if we could know 


ther’ of life! 4 
truth that for an 
of doubt, | ce on ‘ 


he hadowing clouds, l 


was blu 


[ added, bowing my head 
in awe al 
“Tt is ¢ s God, the All in All, the 


l, the First and the Last 


Begin: Et 

and t the whole heart, and 
keep H ill give us, even in the 
earth, the i power of the angel 


Bert were drifting W 1 the 
thistl i her 
f llowed red hither and thither in 


u 16 | ying close to eart 1, now 


great sorré wful eyes 





ri in S kissed air, higher f I 
higher very atom, rising, rising 





until it \ of sight. 
‘Id [ cannot understand,”’ s] 
ie, laying her head wearily 


back ag great 


rock in the shadow of 


NG AND WAITING.” 


which we “Life grov =e 


were sitting. 
perpiexing mystery to me each yt 
burden. For wha 

> We wal p, 


and a heavier 





al use 


ind sleep again, a1 il g 





and sleeping is imaged, tl sf 2in 
rn ‘ e so-called grand d ts 
Ly { care, and toil, and fret 3 I t f 
eternal silence and unfat! ry 
Eat s strewn thick with t i e@ 
have lived, and suffered se 
who with feverish haste have iy 8 
race and, overtaken by the 1 f 
swoon of never ending I it 


the, 


here? To ut | lid 


y run The world, 1 r 
‘ remembers them no mo! | is, 
very names are forgotter ! _ 
keep His holy law,’ ”’ she repeat l, in a dreamy 
ibstracted way, drawing r 1 y 
ss herforehead. ‘I know God. What 

He ?’—Where is He? U1 1 8] ] 
eemed to pervade the wl I - 
url ed, sheltered, p! t¢ I 1 | I . 
real to me than is yours t ’ In my 
sor s and distresses (t ¥ fewer nd 
ter than now,) an unseen ‘ er stood 
i in my weakness f e 
ve supported me; in 1 ) 
ned upon the bosom I = 


hrobbings of His 





t to me then that rawal of 

y 8) mpathy could ever ! 
but that was long ag G t 

e died sincethen, and la y orphe 1. 
down on my knees s ind say 


is of the old p yer ! ne i¢ 
them; the) l 1 


1 
l 


ver the wor 
s gone out of 


cannot em! 


it my hands t Heave i my sou 
unutterable longing cries, God! God! 

but His ear is deaf to the ea t a God, 
and where? The plai f to my 
ps, ‘Oh, that I knew where t find 
Him! that I might « ‘ | if I 


haf | #ll my 


would order my cause befor ar y 
I y 1 know the 


m h with arguments. 

words which He would answ under- 
¢stand what He would say to! B , 1 go 
forward but He is not the backward, 


but I 


unnot perceive Him. im the left 
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mPa IEE 


a 


ame 


in her mind with 


above her cr 


BERTHA’S 
where He doth work, but I cannot behold Him; 
IIe hideth right hand that I 


cannot see him.’ 


himself on the 


” 
The indescribable pathos with which she 
repeated this passage brought the tears te my 
eyes. I 


drew her head to my bosom, kissed her cloudy, 


arms tenderly 


put my about her, 


passionate 


rrieved, 


troubled brow, kissed her 


mouth, and looking fixedly into her misty, 


mournful eyes, said, without preface 


« Bertha, tell me how it came to pass?” She 
started slightly but did not feign ignorance of 
my meaning. 

“Did they never write you about it, Mar- 
garet ?” she asked. 
Bertha had ‘d 


well’—had married a man who kept the 


“ey Inly 


remarkably 


] 
|- 


that 
han 
estat lishment, and 


somest 
horses in L 
sands in stoc ; 
and lands; so many thou 
and that enterprise; ha 

had 


had a cousin whose wife 


author; an uncle wl! 
Man ; 


royalty; had an aunt who had—shaken hands 
with a duke. I seized my pen and wrote back 


haste, ‘What do I care for 


establishment, fast 


in hot his hand 


some money in 


stocks, and houses, and lan 


signify to me who is his brother: 


uncle; to whom his cousin’s w is related; 
hands? 
man who 
Bert] wife? Is he 


just 


‘with whom his flunkey aunt shook 
heaven’s name what is / is 
taken our little 
chivalr tender, 

e love and 
him in all 


and ¢ 


he reply was 


mnven- 


‘ Bertha’s hus- 


world goes. 


content.’ 
rather she 


to pass ” 
she sai 1, 


1 which, froma 
p-n yther, on 
ence and re- 

other matters, s Id never be 
ated 
had beamed 


if an angel’s— 


associ 


ww the sacred name 


one whose face 


} he glory 


true mother whose dearly bought title 


he one 


were sacril ransfer to any other. 


MARRIAGE. 


** Madam did the planning,” she ¢ 
‘* Madar 


ve and full f : j 


with weary scorn. 1 was the business 


agent, acti 
piece of merchandise to be disposed of 


most advantageous manner; Norman Curti 


weary worn man of the world, 


burned to ashes years ago, in want of a wife 


who would recognize no law above | 


and be satisfied with the baubles of wes 


Madam 
The 


id in- 


and station in lieu of honest affection. 
was getting anxious to be rid of 


) 


insatiable wants of her own numerous ar 


creasing progeny making constant inr 


the purse of pater familias, (never suff 


fortified against such attacks) warned her that 


uld 


something must be done to lessen the demand; 


as the supply c not well be increased, 


and her ready judgment determined at 


‘e 
once 


the best plan was to procure a husband 


that oe 


for her daughter, w to victual and 


step 


was er robbery of her own flesh 


I strive not to think 


madam. She regards marriage 


iY i ] ] } 1 +7 
n life—looks pon 


1s & mere provider, a sort of standir 


h it is the duty of every woman, | 


herself, and 


congratu 


vcure to 


to pr 
ibt that she verily ites 


1 the success of her manage- 
in her heart that I owe her 
of gratitude for tl rork 


May God 


snared, 


reive her Do 


you easily Margaret ? 


Heaven I was but a child scl 
resistance to 
they did with me 
ud never thought of 
rehended its nature— 
living in a realm 
Inot yet 


amecr, 


and awakened 


is fancies, 
to the actual = - ) awake now—pain 
fully awake, now. Oh, God, that I might dream 
again! Pit 


arcerated for life. N 


me, Margaret, so y and in- 
donbdtful 
I have 


m suffering a felon’s } 


shake 
1 the 
enalty. 
term of commitment 


mATY 
ining under hisload ofe¢ 
uddening horrors of his captiv 


If I could die 


it the wretched live forever.” 


han I 


you believe i 
said, with hope. 


name within t! 























RTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


often, as you, but he never an-: flashes His messages of love 

swers.”’ thrillin us with nameless, 
‘“*He only to answer, love. God» giving hints of a beneficent g 

does not alw : us in the way that we<tl | of our lives, and instant 

hope. Ing : rand a better way does aming crown blazing with 

He answer u try to love your hus- > shadow of the cross 

band, Bertha Some tender chord in Be 
‘“*Try to Jor ’ She started from my: touched, and she laid her he 

arms with | heeks and flashing eye wept Jong and unrestrained; 

“Try to lov What sort of love is that § blessed tears that she shed 

which comes fort! Love him! ate< desert they did her good, 

him, hate | m, with all my he ire, and softening the stony | 

and soul, ar rth, I hate this man 

calls me w y nerve and pulse of mj ‘‘] know it is wrong to spe 


being is in against him. The soun é f 1 do,’ she said, } 


of his appr g feet impels me to flight; 2] nm was spent And 


the touch of und suspends my breath; tl thought comes to me like a fla 


clasp of his ke the coil of a serpen y the miraculous power of 
fills me w ng horror; his kiss st, the evils of this pres 
scorches m tongues of flame that lay ransmuted into eternal g 


the martyr e stake. And I am bound 10W 
hopelessly to him: like Petruchio, The tread of horses’ feet 
may say of She is my goods, my ‘arriage wheels, and a s voice 


tels:’ ef t world-acknowl citing some lofty and ins l ime 


right to co I tell you there i i t] ,10oment to Bertha's ear t 1 period 


der in my } s man has driven out my her speech. She rose » faint 


angel, and 1 league with my demon to> flush stealing into her cheek 
destroy 1 Margaret, they call tl fine Chand shading her eyes, | i n to the 


mansion d ; ler my home ny -lonely country road that round the 
hell.” I ky precipitous hill whic ‘ i imbed, 


I shudde I ild comprehend how she < fo1 e reward of its pros} 
had lost While the passion ¢ vat ‘‘It is Pastor Irwin,” sh: s thrill 


burned w re in her soul, could sh f gladness in her voice. le rning 
ever hop fre his appointment at ist . 1, and 
A rus ind a southward sailing) we of riding, has ¢g his car- 
bird swept branches above us, | vt ge, giving Pedro loo ed 1 \ e he 
ing a sing red leaf that fell, like fire 2 walks leisurely, with frequent ] es, to mark 
from heavy sertha’s raven head. A few \the ries of the way t , Margaret. 
low, sweet, t g notes, infinitely sad and¢ He will not pass the Hall.’ 
tender, rij lreamy calm; then anothe Perhaps my eyes questioned Vhat is that 


whirr of 1 our wrial visitant was(to me?” for she said, quickly His presence 
speeding ; journey. Bertha’s eyes2does me good, Margaret nd of his 
overran W sudden gush of tears iote voice strengthens me 
of melod f ng leaf—things ev« 80 I rose up at once and followed | lown the 
slight as t | sometimes stir our soul curving, leaf-strewn pat! ’ 
their prof t depths. a vision like to the vener 
“Striking t ain wherewith we are quic] confessor of the gentle, sufi 

bou pious, saintly Spener of Lila ho ** wished 
And how »w pot, nor can tr 


= either t« lie o live ats o naa 
Home t lightning of the x . : » Git , nor to ily ne could 
f , 
, ready, even here, be w od so soon ¢ 
Sut By s wrong. These things «s an ‘ , a od 
“ siignt re not alway lik ne only had God withir I st such a 
P 4 ré ( ays *“* like a sco! . 
ep ’ : e friend does Bertha need faithful 
ion’ til nd do not er . : ’ ! -laltbtiu 
ion’s st ind _— an 
, “ bri counsellor and spiritual gr 


Back on t rt the weight that it would f Arch, deceiving Fancy! A very Puck art 
Aside { thou with thy mischievous pranks! What a 
Quite fre y they are the electric threadac warm greeting was I prepared to give the 


by which 1 dim symbolic language, God’ aged Father Irwin—the good pherd who 








BERTHA’S MARRIAGE. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


might lead my straying lamb back to the fold 
of God ! 
{ gentleman the arched 


advanced from 


gateway to meet us as we came up. Alas, for 
my mental portrait! It was not Spener, the 
‘pious father,’’ with ‘white locks flowing 


richly down under the Quaker hat,” but the 
youthful Zesara, with his blooming counte- 
bowed his head 


bent 


nance and heart of fire who 


with courtly 


over Bertha’s hand, and 


grace as she sweetly syllabled my name. I 
was speechless with surprise and vexation. I 
was angry with myself for the stupid picture 
I had drawn, and doubly angry with ‘Pastor 
that he did not resemble it. 
disgusted me, his beauty offended me, and I 
him of both. 
I did seriously contemplate breaking my para- 
sol over his Apollo-like head; but, considering 


Irwin” 


His grace 


felt an insane desire to despoil 


that the damage would in all probability be 
chiefly upon my own side, | prudently refrained 
from making the assault. 
Now | know I 


unamiable mood, 


am exhibiting myself in very 
the 
matter. I 


heroine 
tell 


frankly, I could with better grace have shaken 


but as I am not 
of the story, it doesn’t you 
hands with Caliban himself that day, than with 
this fascinating friend of Bertha’s, with his 
Those 
The heart 


L’Allegro has in vain laid siege to, Il 


fine poeti¢ face and melancholy 
They foretokened danger. 


eyes. 
eyes! 
that 
Penserosa may win with a single glance. 
‘*How do you like him, Margaret?” Bertha 
asked, when her visitor 
‘* Not at all,” I answered, with emphasis. 
Bertha’s eyes opened wide with surprise. 
** Wale 2” 
point. 
‘‘He is too young by forty or fifty years, 


was gone. 


Her face was an interrogation 


and he has no wife,’’ I said, shortly. 

““Why, those are faults that time will correct, 
‘‘You shall 
his eloquence will 


Margaret,” she answered, smiling. 

go to church on Sabbath ; 

make you forget both his youth and celibacy.”’ 
‘Not the latter. 

in Linden fit for a pastor’s wife?” 
‘¢ Doubtless—if he thinks so.” 


‘¢ How long have you known him, Bertha?” 


Are there no young ladies 


questioned, after a brief silence. 

“Only a few weeks. He came to Linden 
but a short time ago; but it seems as if 1 had 
known him for many years, Margaret, 
said, dreamily. 

Ah! 


- she 


My stay at Linden Hall was longer by many 


months than I had anticipated. Mr. Curtis, 


‘in this matter. 
Sat her former low estate, (for it seems to see 


~ 


to whom the country was endurable only under 


Dog-star and during the 


the reign of the 
hunting season, having exhausted every argu- 
ment to persuade Bertha to return with him to 
the city, had at last gone thither without her: 
and at her earnest entreaty, seconded by his 


If, 


wanted a 


request, I remained to keep her company. 
as Bertha had said, Norman Curtis 
wife who should recognize no law above his 
will, he had certainly committed a grave error 
Gentle, yielding, and easily 
but 


Bertha as a wife. 


in his selection. 


led was Bertha as a child; perverse, 


defiant and rebellious was 
The difference was palpable enough, and the 
In the one 


cause not difficult to understand. 


case she had loved, in the other she hated 
Had Norman Curtis possessed her heart, his 
wish would have been her law indeed; she 
bowed Not 


possessing it, he was to her only a daring 


would have unto none other. 
usurper, against whom her whole being was 
in continual revolt. 


, 
she 


The passive indifference with which 


had regarded him previous to her forced, false 
marriage, and which he, man-like, confidently 
expected to supplant with an enduring love, 
had deepened into positive aversion and shud- 
dering abhorrence, which she took not the 
slightest care to conceal from his observation. 
The consequences could be easily calculated. 
The affection with which he was disposed to 
regard her was blasted in the germ; his 
lover-like attentions meeting with repulse, or, 
at the best, indifference, were gradually and 
coldly withdrawn ; harsh words succeeded ten- 
der ones upon his part, and were upon hers with 
scornful silence, or keen, cutting sarcasm, an 
evil power that seemed to have been created in 
since her Mr. 
Before I had been at the Hall a week, 


I began to appreciate the force of the poor 


Bertha acquaintance with 


Curtis. 


girl’s remark—*‘ It is my hell’’—to fear that 
she had spoken with too much truth when she 


5 said—*“‘ that man has driven out my angel.” 


For if there be any latent evil in a woman's 
nature, an unhappy marriage will develop it. 
If there be any slumbering devil in her heart, 
it will rouse and rule the household where love 
is not the master. Better for that 
the church-bells had tolled her funeral dirge 
when they rang her marriage anthem. t 

I know the world will decide against Bertha 
It will point contemptuously 


woman if 


all things in inverted order, and the infinitely 
high are inexpressibly low, and ineffable light 
is impenetrable darkness) it will lift up its 
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eyelids and companionship with 
possession Said I not truly, 
external g and as fore men and bef 
all-satisfy crown of a voluntary one 
gsoul’s desi ry conclu forced upon you by t! 
has every! wy reas 5 God cannot hold y 
can ask, ar t contenté ed her head, and 
ho sympa | get none ; 
And wil é ifter shal Lv her, Margaret, an 
ich 11 


that, : 


in her 


Bi k-b the } 


drawing 
Mi 
» sup} 


f 


im now 


rward 


the relation 
an 1 are not 
not therefore 
She si table for the 


and ca es which that rel 


How ca le life is forec You may n ve abl 

Heavet mal reverence of a 

By th I ive to con 

retraced f forever al ‘ your aversion 

Him H if everlasting condem! can but see 

tion and my ! is but i might, out 

dow! vr no better reas 
+4 De | ul 66 doubt if r ar courtesy, an 

hundrs ys,’ can aliena 

God \ eater faith in Hi 

and | than to believe 

senten ting c¢« ndemnatior 

passed What is it tl ‘ i nt 


ved, if our heart condemn 5 present appears ” 


Ximation 


we confidence towards i “By multiplying lie 
your heart co n } ‘Was Heaven ever ga 
l } n may be af on Oh, afflicted soul 
“Oh, false, Margaret,’’ she 1 forters, and was 
rupted, s yg, and covering r face that God, in His infini 
with he fearfully false. iving ! 





BERTHA’S 
The winter months rolled slowly by, with 
little that 


excepting the occasional! letters of Mr 


to remind Bertha she was a wife, 
Curtis, 
brief and cold enough to please her, since they 
must all 
forget utterly the blight that had fallen on her 
got back 


laugh and the gentle, affectionate manner of 


be at She seemed sometimes to 


early years, and the free, joyous 
her childhood for a season. 

**Pastor Irwin” was a frequent guest at the 
Hall, and always a welcome one with Bertha 
I could yet | 
could have given no sufficient 
I had to 
uence over Bertha was very gré 
if good. 
f } 


have wished it otherwise, and 


reason for the 


bijections that his visits. True, his 
"4 


it, but it was 
After 


were 


in 
an influence always upon the side 
an interview with him, her views « ife 


more cheerful and rational—he 


in God 
stronger, and her percepti 

clear and vivid; she even seeme 

disposed towards her hust 

bitterness, 


with less 


him 
feel 
l , 


more reconciled, if n with her 


undefinable fear 


rht Often I 


Still, an undefined and 


haunted me by day and by n 


started from my sleep with the sense of some 


near danger, that took shape the figures of 
Irwin and Bertha, sitting, as I so frequently 
of the fi "e } 


tired, 


saw them, on opposite bal | les lace, 


talking, with tongues that never on 
every conceivable subje 


et within the 
philosophy, romance, poetry an L the 

and | 
resolve that upon the morrow I would write to 
Mr 


main 


me ; 


regardless of the lapse of ti 


to come and remove his wife by 
I would beg 


1 would 
to 


Curtis 


foree; or Irwin to dis 


continue his visits; or, warn Bertha 


of her peril, and counsel her throw more 
her manner, and by 
know 
rods of 


' 
But 


I considered the 


coldness and reserve into 


} 


that polite inhospitality which women 


how to show, close her doors as with 


iron against her fascinating visitor. 


when the morrow came, and 
matter in the glare and bustle of the day, it 
appeared so different to me from w hat it did 
when I argued upon it in the dead stillness of 
the night, that I laughed aloud at my resolve, 
and exclaimed at the folly of my fears, which 
seemed but the fantasies of a brain lost and 
bewildered in the mists of sleep. So passed 


. F ‘ . . 
the days, with their vain reasonings, and 


the nights followed, with their troublous 
dreams; and, knowing not what were best to 
do, I did nothing, but left matters to take 
thoir own course, having greater faith in the 


wisdom and power of God to direct His own, 
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affairs, than to suppose my interference really 
necessary 

I do not know that Irwin, during this time, 
low esteem in which 


He 


Curtis as a business 


had any suspicion of the 


held 


garded the absence of Mr 


Bertha her husband. evidently re 


necessity, and appeared not to think it at all 
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th with a 
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us b 


met 


such entire unconsciousness 
seemed difficult to believe that this story of the 


told in such a simple, open manner, 


ring, 
could have any deeper meaning than appeared 
upon the surface. 

_1f I linger over the details of that winter at 
Linden Hall, 


wild, blustering, ashen-faced days of March, 


I shall never be done. Came the 


and with them, without word or note of warn- 


ing, came Mr. Curtis, suddenly and silently as 


an apparition, entering the room where we 
sat, battling the dull hours with song and 
story. 


Bertha rose up, white and trembling, and 
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idently struggling 
that 


le of whom we know li nothing, and 
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is frequently as un, 
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h had been the subject of 


unex- 
book 


| dispute 
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occasion of his | laiming 


a degree of merit wv 4 seemed 
sed to deny, and in 


it a second 
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her ill-founded objections 

‘Scott’s Commentaries ige’s Rise 
und Progress!” queried tercept- 
the book as Irwin ws Bertha. 
‘*What? Goethe's Meis 


logical work, parson ’ 


a theo- 


‘Not precisely,” answered parson,” 
added as to ! self. If I do 


not greatly err, the writer saw 


smiling; but 
into the 
divine science than some of us attempt to 
expound it.” 

Ye who are in haste to get on—g I have 
a few words to say with reference tf » Irwin's 


states, s | 


character and mental read them 


from the indices of unpremeditated word and 
act, together with a few voluntarily communi- 
cated passages of ¢ xperience 


His was a thoughtful and earnest nature, 
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but highly impressible, and quick to respond 
to outward influences ; his soul, like a musical 
instrument, answered to the touch of any 
hand, and trembled with divine harmonies, or 
shook with infernal discords, according to the 
power and skill of the player. At an early 
age he had been caught.up by the whirlwind 
of religious excitement into that state of ecstasy 
in which the spirit seems to hold conscious 
communion with God, and to be, for a space, 
lifted above the desire and the necessity of 
sinning. In that exalted frame of mind, that 
was like the blissful peace and rest of heaven 
after the rage of fear and puin that had racked 
his soul, he heard, or fancied that he heard 
himself divinely called ‘‘to preach the king- 
dom of God,” and after the prescribed course of 
preparation (how unlike that of the holy apos- 
tles!) entered upon an office so sacred and 
exalted in its character that we are filled with 
wonder at the many who essay to fill it. 

But meantime his feet had slipped down 
from the glorified height where they stood 
when, with his whole being thrilling with 
wrapt, holy delight, he had consecrated him- 
self to the service of his Master; and he found 
himself relapsing into the old states, assailed 
by the old temptations, borne down and over- 
come by the old enemies to his peace that he 
had thought forever vanquished. It was as if 
his soul, for a brief time the guest of angels, 
had returned to its house of clay, and found 
there al] the confusion and anarchy that had 
driven it to the verge of despair just before its 
celestial flight. But he saw with more clear- 
ness, perhaps, than some such returning souls 
do see, the work that lay before him—the work 
that lies before all of us—vaster than the 
fabled labors of Hercules, by which it seems 
dimly symboled in the old heathen mythology. 
To reduce the wild anarchy of conflicting pas- 
sions to heavenly order—to cleanse life of all 
its impurities—to bring evil unto subjection to 
good, are Herculean tasks, greater than the 
subduing of Nemean lions, the cleansing of 
Augean stables, the slaying of monster Gorgon 
and hundred-headed Hydras, to accomplish 
which one does as truly need the armor and 
favor of the gods. 

It was only necessary to observe Irwin 
closely to perceive how borne down he was at? 
times by the sense of the magnitude of his 
office, and how utterly unworthy of it he 
esteemed himself, feeling often, as he once 
remarked, that he was but a blind leader of? 
the blind, and had only a stone to give to those 
who asked of him bread. He did not guess‘ 
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what power was evoked from that fiery conflict 
with himself—he did not know, when he stood 
up before his people, how his voice, shaken 


with inward anguish, pierced to their dull 
souls, rousing them from their dead apathy, 
thrilling them with sympathetic pain and infi 
nite longings for a higher life. Lead them he 
might not, but awaken them he did. 
Judge him, reader, as you will, but— 
“ Believe me, whatsoe’er he be, 


There be m 


re like him in the world.” 

To return to Mr. Curtis, balancing the 
doubtful book in his hand. With him it was 
a matter of sma]] consequence what the nature 
of the contents might be—whether sacred or 
profane he neither knew nor cared. What 
evidently fixed his attention was the free 
interchange of thought apparent between 
Irwin and his wife, and their references to 
other occasions and conversations gave him 


mpses of their friendly communion which 


gl 
his aroused suspicions magnified to a degree of 
intimacy that had never existed. I noticed 
that he watched them closely during the re 
mainder of Irwin's stay, weighing every word 
and look and gesture that passed between 
them; but what wrong his keen, jealous eye 
detected I was unable to tell; for my own 
part, I saw nothing in the demeanor of either, 
on that or on any other occasion, that was in 
any wise reprehensible; and yet, as I have con- 
fessed, their friendship was a source of per- 
petual disquiet to me. 

After Irwin’s departure, Mr. Curtis sat for 
some time without speaking, his smouldering 


eyes watching curiously through their long 





fringes the flitting changes in the countenance 


f Bertha, who, with cheek resting upon her 


« 


into the fire, in 





hand, was gazing dream 
utter unconsciousness of ler husband’s keen 
observance. 

At length, reaching across the table that 
divided them, he touched her disengaged hand, 
and as, with the start which the contact gave 
her, she lifted her eyes, he looked straight into 
them, saying, in a tone so insolent that it made 
even my cool blood boil— 

**So, so! the parson has been making love 
to you in my absence? So, so, this is the 
secret charm that binds you to Linden?” 

She rose to her feet, and, with bosom heav- 


ing and eyes blazing with indignation, looked 


at him for a moment as if she would have 


struck him dead; then suddenly growing 

white as death, she sank into her chair, and 

bowed her face, speechlessly, in her hands. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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become friends, had then been parted by life 


my visit to my old friend, the lord of the 


my youth in my memory, rather than run the 


risk of losing him in reality. 


prejudices of his class. I too had altered but 
little he thought, although I would net admit 
this myself, for when | look at my youthful 
self through the objective glass of memory | 


delightfully situated home on the banks of the 
Havel. Just at this spot the river forms quite 
an extensive lake, whose shores slope upwards 
into a series of hills, from the summit of which 
the eye may wander over a charming land 
scape. 

On one of the hills is situated the dwelling 
house, an old-fashioned building, which, al 
though not built in a particularly tasteful 
style, gives an agreeable and comfortable im 
pression on account of its very age and of its 


has been for a long time, I believe for many 
hundred years, in the family of my friend, so 


to the old firmly seated landholders. As he is 
blessed with several sons, the family seems 
likely to retain its position for some time to 


come, 


AUBER FORESTIER. 


During the summer of the past year I visited 


short time. Fifteen years lay between our last 


many changes had taken place. Many ties? who have not m 


had been broken by the heaving billows of 
political views and passions—it was therefore ¢ say to ¢ 
not without some uneasiness that I started on 
, As my friend had preserved 
manor. I feared that upon the whole I had 
better omit the visit and retain the friend of 


To my great joy, however, my fears proved 
groundless—my friend was unchanged, was as 
enthusiastic and earnest about all that was 
good and beautiful as of old, still had the 
same vein of rgmance for which I had always 5 


so loved him, and was entirely free from the 


see but little resemblance to the present. This, ¢ 
however, is hardly to the purpose—suflice it to 
say we found one another again and passed ¢ 
together most pleasant, happy days in his? 


tastefully arranged grounds. The estate itself > 


he belongs, as he once laughingly remarked, 5 
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We often went out on the Havel in a pretty, 
) 


an old friend whom I had not seen for a long 5 swift-sailing yacht; we made up parties in the 


¢ 


time. ‘We had been at college together, had < neighborhood, in short, lived altogether a life of 


manifold variety and pleasure ; but the dearest 


t 


aud had only been united again once for a hours of all were in the evening, when the sun 


had **gone to rest,”’ when we sat out on the 


meeting and now, and in those fifteen years ‘terrace and chatted together. Two old friends 


tfor a] ng while and have re- 
mained true friends, have always so much to 
ne another—to be sure this “‘ so much” 


has interest for no one but themselves 





degree his enthusiasm for art and poetry, he 


was pleased to show an interest, although an 


»2unmerited one, in my insignificant writings. 


‘I greatly envy you this gift,” he said, one 
evening, ‘‘it must provide you with many 
hours of enjoyment 

“Tf I onl 


‘*you are right; a man always loves his chil 


thought of myself,” I replied, 


dren even if he has to admit that many things 
are wanting in them.” 

“I wish I too had the ability to write; I 
have had time enough, but I have often tried 
without the slightest success. No, it is not 
worth while to contradict me,” he continued, 
eT only possess the capacity of enjoying the 
creations of others, of thinking with them their 
thoughts, feeling their feelings this is some- 
thing at least. I think, however, that I could 
furnish you with material for a new novel or 


romance—you can tell best yourself what— 


s 


” 


and from my own family, too. 


‘You excite my curiosity beyond measure,” 


V/A 


[ exclaimed, joyfully, fora novel writer never 


allows an opportunity of obtaining materials 
> . . eo9 
Sfor his work, escape him. ‘‘Come, tell me! 

e ‘No, I cannot tell you; after all, perhaps, 


it is of no use. I will hunt up the papers, 
> though, and send them to you, then you can 
>see if they are of any service.” 
Here our conversation took another turn, 
,and I had to satisfy my desire for novel mate- 
rials with hopes of the future. 
S It was not until after I had been home for 
5 some months that I received from my friend 
-# little package and a letter. Full of curiosity 
> hastily tore them both open. The package 
S contained a little old book, which still bore 
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ou his faithful Baldwin, whom the nasty Aus- 


trians shot, and galloped away. Since that 
day we have never been so happy as before. 
apa has never entirely recovered his health, 
and our nice evening walks have ceased. 

How the moonlight trembles on the trees 
without my window, inquisitively striving to 
penetrate the gloom of the forest! Each beam 
is @ word which the moon calls out to the pale 
to them for her departure. 


leaves, console 


Then comes the envious wind and parts them, 


sweeps over the branches and bends them down 


to the dark, dismal earth. Anon the moon’s 
breaks forth 
ll!” Ah, good night, thou beautiful 


Farewell 
Only good 


radiance anew; ‘*Good night! 


gloomy forest! night, though, 
nothing more, for even as a grown lady I shall 
not renounce thy mysterious charms, so good 
night, ‘‘ we meet again!” 

October 6.—Papa has left for Berlin—Cousin 
They did not tell 
unything about it 


Hugo has been wounded. 
us—that is, Clara and me 
until now, for the surgeons at first doubted his 
I have been greatly shocked—poor 
Now, 
papa 


Clara 


recovery. 
Hugo, with whom I have go often played! 


thank God, he is growing better, and 


opes to bring him home with him. 


ind I have been busied all day making ready 


is chamber, for we expect him to-morrow. 


he comes I will deck the room with my 


veliest flowers, for he loves flowers. Poor 


llugo! 


October 8.—They have come at last, after we 
had waited in vain for them until nine o'clock. 
Papa was very grave, and drove us girls away, 


r Hugo was so exhausted by the journey he 


hought it best to avoid every excitement, 


low pale he looked, the poor cousin; he di 


l 
ot see me, and | could not even greet him; I 


hey 


nly saw him from the window when t 
sarried him in. 
hey extracted the ball from his shoulder, and 
he surgeon who has come with him wears so 
ngacountenance. I will pray for him, pray 
earnestly—surely the good God cannot let him 
lie. 

October 25.—I am up to-day for the first 


time: 
me; 


I have been very sick; I don’t know 
exactly what has been the matter with me. 
\h, I have undergone a great trial—and yet it 
was entirely my own fault. This day week 
we were allowed to go to Hugo’s room for the 
fret 


time. When we entered he was sitting 


n the great lounging-chair. Clara made him 
a stiff, formal courtesy, such as she had learned 
‘rom Monsieur Gérin, the French dancing- 
master, 


It has been eight days since 


SIV SV VU 


Hugo smiled, extended both hands to us, 


and said finally, after I had stood some time 
without greeting him—* Well, Olga?” Then 


I flew Oh, my God, when I 
think of it my head turns giddy. Hugo uttered 


to embrace him. 


a low ery of pain and sank back in his chair, 
for I had disturbed his bandages. The wound 
began to bleed again, and as the surgeon was 
not at hand to bind it up properly at once, he 
lost so much blood that he fainted repeatedly. 

Papa never in his life was so angry with me; 
I never had such a scolding from mamma as at 
this unfortunate greeting; even dear grand- 
me. I 


how to be of use, 


mamma was hard on did not know 
at the 
I could 


but 


what to do or and 
same time I grew so sick myself that 
hardly stand. Finally the surgeon came; 
it was not possible for me to keep up any 
longer. As I door, I 
heard Hugo utter a loud ery, and then [ fell 
When I first awoke to 
| had 
as long before | 


When, 


of my thoughtlessness 


stood listening at the 


fainting to the ground 


yusness it was night, and they 
to bed; but 


l entirely collect my t 


consci 

ed me 
cou houghts. 
however, the full reality 
rushed back to my memory, my bosom heaved 
convulsively, and seemed as though it would 


burst. Then my sorrow found vent in a flood 


eved my poor heart. 
yy I 


no 


of tears, which greatly reli 

Oh, how unhappy I was—how unhaj 
am ! All l 
grief 
the kind words of 


still my supplications are of 
and even 
sit for 


relief. 


avail; my has not subsided: 


papa, who would 


bours beside my bed, bring me no 


Hugo is better, he is strikingly better, the 
surgeon assures me, but in spite of this I can- 
not make up my mind to see him again. I 
hardly dare think of what the consequences of 
Oh, God 
in Heaven, if his condition had been rendered 
They 


times this 


my carelessness might have been 


worse, if I had been guilty of his death! 
ured thousand 
ossibly have been, and yet when I 


have as me a 
could not | 
think of it 


blood stands still, 


my heart throbs convulsively, my 


the tears 


Ah, how 


and only when 
flow from do I find relief. 
beautiful, how refreshing a thing it is to ease 
full he 


alleviated, 


my eyes 


the irt by tears! Then is the pain 
the nerves relax, and sleep sinks 
with his leaden wings upon our weary eyes. 
November 12.—** You foolish 
child,” papa said to me this evening as I 
wished him good-night, and I believe he is 


a right 


are 


right. For several days past, Hugo has been 


so far advanced on the road to improvement 
that he 


his chamber. 


has been able to walk up and down 


Clara has often been in to see 
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ys steadily refused to go in. 


suddenly entered the break- 


him, but I aly 
This mort 

fast-room | laughingly held out his hand to 
me, asking if I did not mean to see him any 
umed and confused I stood 
¢ as though I should like to 


s feet and ask his pardon; 


more. H 
before hit 
throw mj 
but I knew this would never do. As I held 


out my |} the tears started in my 


eyes, and | hasten from the room to 
strive to gail sure. When grandmamma 
fetched 1 again, I got along rather 
better, 1} rly as Hugo laughed and 
ji ked at e affair. ‘« Never,” said he, 
** were tears shed over such trifl ng 
wounds , | think any officer in the 
army willing to be wounded six 


times ov sure of such sympathy 


Yet in sy 


his merry talk I was in no 
conditi k him full in the eye or 
talk witl 1 I was glad when I was 
able t« fuge undisturbed in my cham 
ber. 

At n went out into the garden; soon, 


almost t : ly, I bent my steps onward 
till wit rt time I reached my favorite 
spot il . where I had so often sat in 

fay 


my thoughts floating afar 


off w V ‘the Havel. How ba und 
deserted the woods which but a little 
while bef 1d stood in its full glory; a 
damp, vind whistled through the leafless 





branches i no little bird hopped 
to twig l by the thick ve rdure. Hov 
often : enery of this spot ma le mé 
happy, I bent my steps homeward con 
tent and gay how often have I vied with 
birds iz g my little song which the 
echo j« j ist back to me. And n 
he 


how sort how heavy was my heart as I 


thoug! r the occurrences of the last few 
days, ar mpared them with the light-hearted 
days of mer times. I now recognized the 
truth of the remark grandmamma often makes, 
that | herited the melancholy tempera- 
ment of pa 

N 20.—Hugo is away again. The 


campaig s year is over, and he has ob- 
tained ve to pass the winter in Berlin. By 
degrees uve become reconciled with myself, 
for v reumstance I have chiefly Hugo’s 
endea‘ tothank. He has acted towards me 


with singular openness and affection, and so 


lifted my poor heart its heavy burden of 


repr He is not the least changed, and 





we a n the same tert as four years 


220, n we daily fed the swans and watered 
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Alas, I have no longer 


beloved swans to show him, but I have 


the flowers together. 


my 








kept all his favorite plants in ¢ l order, and 
he has praised the care with which I have 
tended them. 

In the evening when we were a 
gether around the fire, and papaand Hugo related 


heir experiences in the war—ah, those were 
How happ: e men not to 


be alw ays tied to the house, and to be able to 


sant hours. 





see so many cities and cou! 
veneration Hugo spoke of his king and his 





generals. I have pictured war t yself very 


lifferently ; but when IH é bed with 
eloquent words the enthusiast: f the army, 
when he spoke of the dev f e whole 
country, it was clear, even t e, & poor in- 


experienced girl, that such stru and con- 
icts dreadful as they a still have 


d results. 
Now I understand why t years ago papa 
would not listen to my ent: but went 
iway to the war. It was 1 iuse his 
king bade him go; but it was to protect hig 
wn name, his own h , our ‘proud Prus- 
sia,”’ as Hugo calls it 
When I look quietly into m; rt in thi 
r over my rece! t expe! I have to 








nfess to myself how little | ve learned. I 
ive dreamed away so ma ] ing 
yearningly forward to t creat world, without 
, y y } rey 


knowing in the least what was taking } 


there. How greatly I nowt ut the pros- 


pect of our sojourn in Berlir n account 
f the grand balls and other gayeties that 
there await me, but be se | ill see our 
great king, and have an op} ty of becom- 
ng wiser and more set é How ashamed 
I often felt during Hugo’s rela my cheeks 
were often covered wit! son glow when 
I compared my listless bold deeds 
I wish I were a mar I might vie with 
Hugo in drawing tears of joy f) the eyes f 


lear grandmamma in t ‘evenings. 





How splendid gral Imat 1 was when she 
hrew her arms ar 1 Hugo whilst he was 
telling us about the Soor, and with 


tears in her eyes said, 





you place yourself in 


getting entirely the 


he laughingly replied | re dear rela- 
tions we have at home t we must be, 
for we will have s l r care if we 


re drivel home by a 





a 
been.” 
Hugo is gone n eight days he is 


coming back after u r papa wants t 
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present when the king returns. Clara and Ifbeyond all splendor, beyond all grandeu 
have as much as we can do, for our wardrobe above the king, who looked at me with his 
is not yet ready, and we will have to be very Sgr sat expressive eyes, above all others hovers 
industrious to have everything prepared in?the image of Hugo, my Hugo, before iny soul, 
time. Sand rests deep within my heart. How empty, 

December 1. Berlin.—We have reached here ? how superficial everything else looks in com- 
safely which is no trifling event, for we have>parison with him, and thou, my little heart, 
never had with us so many trunks and boxes. 2 how violently dost thou beat when his name 
Hugo, who rode beside the carriage, laughingly 5 passes gently over my lips! Now for the first 
asserted that our carriage could never in theStime my feelings and behaviour is clear, now 
world get through the Brandenburg gate. We for the first time this inexplicable uncertainty 
did get through for all, and now we are all Sis dissipated, and so too is the heavy mist 
settled here; papa has had our house newly?which has for long oppressed my soul. A 
carpeted; my room, too, greeted me with aS dream interwoven with the most exquisite 
new sky blue dress. I miss my flowers sadly ; Cpictures, endowed with the most inimitab] 
the very day we arrived I wrote home to re- 5 Fantasies, played with my thoughts 
mind the gardener onco more to be careful ofcings. 
them. 2 The clouds break asunder, the sun sppears— 

To-morrow is at |: long-wished for? vh, could I but grasp all these ] 
day, to-morrow I shall participate in my first 2of dew which hang on the n 

} 


ball. How often I have rejoiced at the thought S flowers of this little planet, a 


of it, and now that I have almost attained the, by the splendor of the light 

goal of my wishes a strange uneasiness, over Sand pressing them from my eye 

which I have no control, creeps over me. At¢my idol, to my Hugo, as a tribute of 

least ten times in the course of the day I haveSof my blessedness! Oh, could I fore 
reviewed my toilette, and scarcely was Icever be lost in the enjoyment of read 
han the thought that I had‘ thoughts of his noble soul from his true eyes 


ind 
ith 


through each time t 
forgotten something would come to me. NowSthen the joy of my life would b 


is 
d, ¢ 
all is in readingss, nothing is wanting. Then?the angels of Paradise would look down w 


suddenly I think I have surely forgotten allSenvy on me, favored child of earth! 

my dancing, but upon trial all the minuets2 Iam intoxicated with happiness, and I seek 
went admirably, and Monsieur Gérin himself in vain to force my thoughts back to their old, 
could not have found any fault with my¢calm channel. Oh, could I ever dream that 


hl } . Cc - , , » * 
courtesy. Clara says she felt just the same5my first ball would be such a day of joy 
- 
l 


' 
before her first ball; it is the ball-fever, and? Even now, when all is certain and sure, even 
all young girls have a spell of it. In vain ISnow the whole evening seems like a dream, 
rack my brain, I can’t tell why it is, but when$with such miraculous rapidity has it all come 
in thought even, I enter the great saloon2about; and my heart, whose thoughts until 
crowded with strangers, I grow embarrassed Snow#I could never fathom, sees sndde nly the 

de reality of an imag rhose existence hitherto 


and confused. Yet lam determined not to 


embarrassed when the time comes, just be-Shas been naught but the vagaries of imagina- 
cause Hugo said that I would not be able to? tion. 

gee him all evening, because I] would not be $ Ni Ww I will go to sleep. All my past life is as 
able to raise my eyes on account of the dazzling (a dream, for the forms which hovered before my 
light and the presence of so many strangers. ‘soul were colorless and obscure; my thoughts 
December 3. Three o'clock in the night.—We Cand my meditations have now discovered 


have just returned from the ball, and I feel 2amidst the misty surroundings the Idol of its 
irresistibly drawn to my dear Diary, to have a$Fantasies—my Dream Idol is the ideal of a 
frank, open talk with myself. How shall I 2never anticipated bliss! It is not possible, I 
begin to find my way in this chaos of thoughts ?S cannot sleep; all my th 

Everything was much more beautiful, much? him ; it is said that to be truly victorious 


oughts linger about 


more splendid than in the most brilliant piec->sorrow one must have drained the cup to 
> 


tures of my imagination it had appeared to me. very dregs, perhaps this is the case with 

All my wishes are attained, all my hopes by > too. I will live over the events of this ev 
far surpassed, and surpassed in such a degreeSing in thought and confide them to thee, t] 
that it is impossible for me to entirely grasp ofaithful Diary, perhaps this will give my mind 


Yet I will do it! High and grand calm and weary my excited nerves. 
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At eight we reached Schulenburg 
The chi imma stayed at home, but 
she gave ’ it deal of good advice as 
she crit ned my toilette, and re 
warded 1 f my industry, imprinting & 
kiss upon ' At first I felt very ill at 
ease and smidst the great assembly, 


but by 3 I lost this feeling entire 
The dan who my partners were | 


but I danced as usual with 


scarcely 
enthusias s, and regretted heartily 


when t fthe king put a stop for a 





while t ement. Mamma present 


Clara 


to addr words to us. 


His Majesty was so kind as 
Then t 1e dance 
began a was only interrupted by 
supper yet had an opportunity of 
talking w we had exchanged a few 
words the Salon, that was all, but 
I had 1 
had foll without ce: 
gaze had blush to the very t mples 

When ¢ 


and led 


r the minuct that his eyes 





; announced he approached 


I received him w 








undisgu for I had danced the 
evening gentlemen whom I knew b 
slightly ude a few jesting remarks 
about nu nate dancing, and expressed a 
hope th l bestow the same attentior 
upon ] n my other partners In 
voluntar arose to my lips, which in a 
moment tement L we i never hav« 
uttered is follows—‘*‘ You know very 


well, Hu have been looking forward 


all the t moment when we might 
dance tog nd that it is worth a thousand 
times n van all the ré 





together.”’ ‘*You have n 
tter, Olga,” rejoined INP, 


of the ev 
yet learr 
**theref 


words t 


I may dare put upon you 
tation they evince for 
selves 

Meanw had taken our places, and 


econvers nued., The exact words Nay 
escaped l ud never before spoken wit 
Hugo a nd now we sat surrounded by 
handr ple, yet alone and undisturbed 
How ope ] ue he was! Ile said he was 


of few words, and from h 


1 he had felt the sympathy of‘ 


a soldi 


earliest 


love for me ¥ in his breast. My manner 

had f e past repelled him; but my’ 
anxiety the me when I hurt his woun 

placed st beside himself with joy; 
then for t first time he recognized how con-* 
siderat W ler my behaviour had been, / 
aud he ped for everything. < 
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I was engaged to h for the 


We stood up; 
next dance; and he finished what was com- 


menced at table; and when finally I breathed 


1 wh epered _ Yes,” he bi e off the midst 
f the dance and led me t y parents, w hose 
heartfelt desire it was that ¢ { ra orl 
should be betrothed to llug ’ 1ome, 
he chtre grandmamma wa ned, and 
pressed me in her arms, tre with joyful 
excitement, when she heard of my engagement, 
We sat together about an } n Hugo left 
is after he and I had wi ed ¢ t I ‘ good- 
night’? a thousand times 1 kissed too, 
Even papa was more « than I have 
een him for a long t » repeat. 
ily of how rejoice 1 he ma » were 
hat I had fulfilled their dears ( 

Now I have told th« Diary, 
nd if I have not repeated words, be 
assured that they are « within the 

h in a distinct, ¢ ver n 
iys to come I read v ft this 
lay 

1) emb r 4 The I v ¥ { ¢c more 

ite friends we have é rele of our 
inintances, the 1 > ¢ t we find in 

he social gatherings ] is always 
een a day of joy to: ive looked 
rward for weeks 1 try with 
which we girls have to pre for the day 
iwakens a feeling of satisfa i In what 
gree, then, do our solicitudes increase when 

e see our endeavors appre ed, when the 
bjects of our attention unt over 
every minute in wh we | rselves te 
crease the tokens | ! With 

ut delight I beheld the ! r Christ 

tree last year, and and insig- 
int that evening a e now in 
I irison with th y 


I have worked H N and I mnet 
idmit to myself that he | : splendid in it. 
When he strained me t ! ind told me 


it with this sash he wa resistible, and 


it it made him long for a battle that he 





ht. dedicate it to the set f arms, the 
ears stood int eyes, and y I smiled at the 
e time, he kissed away, and 
inked me with the tenderest words for the 
trifling gift. How highly blessed I am! It 


seems to me that not only are all my wishes 
ulfilled, but even surpassed, before I dare 
ink of them myself. Yet of all the hand- 
some presents I have received, there is one 
1 by far than all, 


w with what devotion Hugo 


hat is dearer and more va 





becausé I kn 
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elings to it. Come forth, thou little silver proceed from this one sun. It is a fearful and 
egin! As long as I live I will honor thee as¢ yet encouraging thought to stand as mediator 
the talisman of my happiness—come, let me) between a loved being and the tumults and 
kiss thee! Thou medal of Hugo’s mother, (struggles of life, to share with him the joys 
who perhaps at this moment looks down andand sorrows of existence, and to render in- 
blesses her new daughter, thy words shall‘ creased enjoyment in the familiar household 
never be forgotten by me! J’y pense!—I circle by the quiet, blissful influence of a lov- 
think thereon !—Certainly I will think thereon,‘ ing wife. Oh, bad the moment only come 
my darling Hugo! In accordance with your? when, with trembling hands, I might deck thee 
wishes, my most beautiful lock of hair shall)in thy sash and sword, my Hugo, and revel in 
form the chain with which we wear the medals the thought that now thou wert mine and mine 
of your parents. dalone! How foolish you would think me, could 
They were struck off in honor of the cele-¢ you stand behind me now and read my troubled 
bration of the nuptials of Hugo’s parents, thoughts! How beautiful, how sublime your 
whose son has preserved them with faithful self-reliance is—how grand your courage! 
love, and I shall never forget the words with? Heaven grant me only a moiety of your 
which he handed them to me—* Next to you,Sstrength, and then I can boldly face every- 
my darling, these two little coins are the(thing! As it is, lam only a trailing ivy-vine 
dearest possessions that I have on earth; we ‘that seeks its support from the strong, mighty 
will each wear one of them on our hearts. ¢ oak. 
You have seen the happy life of my dear April 2.—Hugo has gone. Alas, these three 
parents; I can offer you nothing that I prize: little words contain everything for me! My 
more highly. Wear one of them, therefore, in > painfully earned composure is lost; as soon as 
memory of my parents, and in token of my‘l was alone my weak nature demanded its 
heartfelt devotion.” tribute. Ah, it relieves me from my very soul 
March 15, 1745.—Berlin, with its brilliantSto be able to give vent to my sorrow, to my 
assemblies, lies far behind us; we have re-? heaviness through tears! How sad, and yet 
turned once more to the country, and I am ‘at the same time bow full of beauty to-day has 


heartily delighted to be able to tell over my? been! As familiar as my imagination has 
joy to all the dear familiar objects of my child-‘ become with the sensations of true love, how 
hood. far, far have its expectations been behind the 


. 


When for the first time arm in arm with>reality! Ob, were I able to divide these few 
Hugo, I[ hastened out to show him every calm, ¢ blissful moments into a thousand atoms, and 
favorite retreat, how happy I felt at the perfect > scatter them over the whole time of separation, 
understanding which unites our hearts. What my poor heart would need no better comfort. 
heartfelt interest he takes in my most trifling 2 Language is too poor to express the feelings of 
pleasures! What solicitude he shows to inter-Stwo lovers; hand in hand we sat for hours to- 
weave every trait of my character with his(day and gazed into one another's eyes. In 
qpen, true nature! How beautiful, how in-‘this pure mirror of the soul lies a sea of feel- 
vigorating it is to have found a harmonious~ings so pure, so sublime, that no language is 
goul—one which understands every peculiarity ‘able even to approach its description. 
of our own, which can comprehend and pardon We have come to a perfect understanding of 
every weakness. As the first songsters of the one another—the hours fled like seconds in 
forest greeted us with a thousand-fold jubilee, (eternity, and in each of these seconds we 
and struck up a hymn in celebration of our)studied with reverenee the harmony of our 
approach, I felt more distinctly than ever how‘ souls. The sun began to shed its parting rays 
doubly blessed it is to be able to enjoy the2around us—for some time it had looked down 
pleasures of life leaning upon a true heart. ‘enviously upon us—and Hugo took his father’s 

As mysterious as was the unfolding of love? medal and bid me kiss it; then I held up mine ; 
in my young heart, so mysterious and wonder- ‘he kissed it too, pressed me to his heart, and 
ful are its further workings. When I com-? said—*/'y pense!’ Then my artificial calm 
pare my former mode of thought with my>gave way; I cast myself weeping upon his 
present, I discover how narrow and petty the: breast, and seemed as though I could not let 
ideas and thoughts of women are when not>him go without me. 
directed to the great world by a manly nature.¢ Yet when he looked me calmly in the eye, 
It is true my heart throbs with but one sensa-?so firmly and yet so gently, I smiled amidst 
tion, but yet how many countless little rays‘ my tears, and arm in arm we walked slowly up 
voy, xxvi1.—3 
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to the house uly the groom stood hold 


ing the hors door; my parents, Clara 
and chére ¢ amma were waiting there 
too. Hugo t ave of them all, then came 
back to me ag kissed me on the brow and 
whispered s ‘ ‘/ y pense i” Then he 


sprang on | and quickly as a depart 


ing happin« sway, waving his hat to us 


e him, 


as far as we 
Now l a 


more alone, and am con 


sumed with | ‘ yment of past and the 
hope of futy Calmly and quietly —so 
I have pr him will I bear the separa 
tion, and ca rust upon God, who ‘doeth 
all things When I am overpowered by 
sadness and nging, | draw out my medal, 
which, in a unee with Hugo's wishes, is 


attached ¢ in of my hair, and kiss it 
Thou shalt | he 
wert the iy 1 


Where d 


alisman of my bliss as thou 
ngel of Hugo’s parents 


wtarry? Of what is he 


thinking {? lama foolish, foolish child 
of what shi he be thinking? Could I but 
accompany u een, or at least hover around 


him at tir Of what avail are all my 


complaint ne must be gone through 
therefore ‘ Olga, courage!” so he 
spake to ! age! The stars look so 


confiding y window, they are as num 


herless nable as lovers’ thoughts; 
they pro y in their course, and have 
flittered a: ne a thousand times, even 
when the! beautiful and often considered 


unattainal etations reached their ful 


filment. Therefore, courage, Olga, courage! 
May 14 \t last he has written to me; at 
last I ear ess his letter to my heart the 
words w 1 it contains rejoice me, but the 
consciot ut 1 hold something in my 
hands e has touched intoxicates me 
The hor couriers have kept it from me 
so long wrote it a fortnight ago, and | 
have ved it, How often have I 
thought how often visited all the 


familiar “here we breathed our words 


of love, strive to rock to slumber my 
all too ngings! How foolish were 
all my r he is well, and his thoughts 


have ling cessantly with me. Come, let 


me ki hou dear letter, and then lie 
here be he leaves of my Diary, enshrined 
in the most recesses of my heart. 
on the Borders of Bohemia, 
** April 28, 1746. 
“My Dy OLGA:— 
The yur that I can snatch from my 
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continuous duties I dedicate t send 
you the inmost greetings of my s I should 
have sent you tidings long since, | Ly regi 
ment, the brave Bayrenth Dragoor is been 


nearly always im the advance guards or the 


outposts; even now I did not at first know how 
I should transmit these lines to you, for there 
are not too many reliable messengers, but 
accident has thrown in my way a royal courier 
itches: [ 


u know. 


about returning to Berlin with des; 
Yet allt 


You, dear girl, you promised me 


shall entrust it to him. 
fret or 
brave 


worry in my absence—did you not, my 


soldier's bride ? 

‘*T must tell you some of my adventures, for 
I kn have thought of 
me and asked yourself softly—‘What is he 
Well and active, as I left you, I 


reached Newmarket, a little town a few miles 


w how many hours you 


doing now! : 


from Breslau, one day before my ré nent left 
winter quarters, and the following day started 
r the Bohemian borders. | hed you 
were with me during this pea 11 march, for 
the glorious weather gave us an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with a charming country. 
Ire juently I rode miles apart f I my regi- 
ment, thus having a fine chance examining 
single points of interest, wl therwise would 
doubtless have escaped me 
At Silesia we fell upon an advance corps 
f the enemy ; there arose some trifling skirm 
ishing; the Austrians were repulsed, and now 
we have possession of tl I : passes. 
This is, in a few words, the extent of our 
operations; if we do nothing I might as 
well have stayed at home witt you In order 
perfectly to calm your fears, | impart to 
you the news that at head s there is a 
great deal of talk of peace, and y lately- 
arrived comrades often express r fears that 
we will have to march home 
“Next summer, if the peace, I will 


beauties; 


und the 


bring you here and show you a 

laughing and talking we will roam ar 
country, climb the mounia i sing in the 
valleys; we will be right ht-hearted; the 


f elf will bring 


pure, fresh mountain air 
that When, as was often the case, I came to 


a halt at a mountain ravine, and gave myself 


a quarter of an hour to cast a glance down in 
far-distant, peaceful valleys, I would rejoice 
over the taste of our great k who has 


sought out for himself beau la country 


In Mark, where we have no mountains, where 
have, with the 
Havel 


spots. 


the country is flat and level, we 
exception of the beautiful banks of the 
forests, n romantic 


and our great 
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Could you have but stood beside me once at ¢ reliance, cannot surely come to naught. In 
the mountain ravine, kissed by the parting>the evening, when I sink upon my knees, and 
rays of the sun, and already covered bya light ¢eclasp my hands in prayer, a peaceful comfort 
fog, and looked over the now broad, now nar-2descends upon me; then I ask for protection 
row valleys, which are nearly all traversed by Sfor my Hugo—for strength and confidence for 
ereeks or rivers, like streaks of silver, you, nyself. 
would have held out your hand like the god | July 8.—Herr von Zastrow, of the same 
dess of peace, invoking blessing and repose/regiment as Hugo, has been sent to Berlin 
upon the rich fields; and then | would have } with despatches from the army, and he was so 
kissed this little, dear hand. ckind as to ‘bring me a letter from his friend. 
‘IT can see you standing there, my precious © Hugo has had as yet no letter from me, and 
Olga; I see your cheeks burn, your eyes¢ has sent me already six, of which this is only 
sparkle, and can see you look up question- 2 the second that has reached me 4h, how J 


ingly into my face. In thought you have often sw ill rejoice at the end of these anxious times, 





stood beside me; your thoughtful eye has kept for our letters hardly ever reach theiraddress 
up my imagination, and then with arrow-likeS Yet how fortunate 1 am in comparison with 
swiftness T have allowed my thoughts to be. llugo, for he has received no news from me 
borne onwards, have greeted the far-off forests Now, however, half the summer is over, and 
of the Spree. Wherever I may be, thou dar-cin the worst case—thatis, ifthere is no peace, 
ling of my heart, my thoughts greet thee with- 9 we at least have the prospect of spending the 
out ceasing, and if the world is too wide to be¢ winter together Then he will rest from the 
communicated in words at least, without speak- 2toils and hardships of war, and I will cherish 
ing we can understand one anotlier! Cand care for him In his letters, though he 
‘“‘Many a night I have sat by the camp-fire , never fefers to the hardships, he wishes for 


is dreams peace, but for ‘an honorable, glorious penee, 


thinking of you in the most delici 
of imagination. I seek out the most brilliant 2 which our army shall have purchased by bat- 
star, and call upon it as witness; for, gently les fought and won. He speaks of a battle 
and softly when my comrades sleep, I drawc¢that may possibly soon take place, and seen 

forth the little chain of golden hair, kiss it a>to rejoice at the prospect, withont thinking in 
thousand times, kiss the little medal, and ¢ what trouble and anxiety I will be thrown by 
remain lost in these peaceful reveries until Dit There is not a word about danger only 
the sun in majestic splendor rises above thea certainty of victory—a desire for combat, 


mountain, then I press my treasure to my united with expressions of the tenderest love 


heart, and whisper—‘ J’y penee ! for his poor little girl at home. 
‘Now farewell, my own dear girl! Duty 

stern duty calls me aw iy! Did I attempt to. is B® wae at Striegau, June 24, 1745. 

write you all my thoughts during our separa-¢ “* Dearest Ovea: 

tion, it would take me a thousand years to the “T hav ist learned that a reliable messen- 

vain task. Think, therefore, that every word¢ ger, Licutenant von Zastrow, is going to 

is @ pressure of the hand--every letter a)Berlin with despatches, and I write with 

kiss. Hark! the bugle sounds—farewell! a¢ wingéd epeed a few lines that you at least may 

thousand times I greet and kiss you ¢ lave certain tidings from me; for, as I have 
“Your eve» faithful Hvao.”’ been entirely without letters from you, I can 


imagine it quite possible that you have heard 


May 81.—Once more, perhaps for the hun-Sbut Httle from me It is to be he ped and 
lredth time, have I read your words, Hugo, ¢this is my mst ardent wish—that you are 
idol of my soul, and pictured to myself in’ well and happy, and ‘not pfevented from 
hought where you now can be. How calmly, ¢ writing by sickness If this should be the 
amidst the tumalt of war, does your love flow 2 case, I trust to the goodtiess of your father to 
n, like an eternal spring, whose source noSapptize 1 e of it at once by express couriers. 
nortal eye has beheld What peace your I feel confident, though, the letters are cither 
w rds have shed upos my R¢ ul, and only far S lost or will reach me by and by, for the 
down in the deepest recesses of my sad and? majority of my comrades Gre no better off 
yet so happy heart glimmer faintly painful Sthan I 

forebodings. Yet I look up trustingly to the ‘‘Hitherto the present campaign has been 
boundless sky, which God's Omnipotence has‘ totally without glory We have often been 


spread above us. So much love, such strong ‘ drawn uy n face of the enemy, but we 
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have not yel me to a decided encounter 
To-day we offer him once more our front, and 
there is univer 
battle to-morrow 
anything will e 
ia just nm 
coming 800! he sooner the better; the 


preparation in camp for a 
but the gods know whether 
out of it or no. A decision 

desirable; I trust it is 


the enemy—and that with 


sooner we cor! 
the help of U ve will do—the sooner can I 
clasp you in 
punish you! 
** You sn 
yes ; I ke 1 have written many letters, 


ig silence with my kisses 
don’t you, Olga? Yes, 
but they | reached me, and that is the 


reason | 
be strong al fret, if you do not hear from 


so, darling, you too must 


me for a lor Be sure and avail your 


self of the « 
Lieutena ’ Zastrow. Now, God be with 


sending me a few lines by 


you! \ e decided soon—perhaps 
to-morro will dedicate your scarf 
to service dear girl! Do not be sad; 
and leave till L come home, for now 


Kiss away your sweet tears 


you have 


Farewell : Till our joyful, happy 
reunion, ‘auf Wiedersehu !’—thousand kisses 
ever faithful Hveo. 

July 5 , n a state of the most fearful 
anxiety pense. Hugo's ardent wish 
has been On the twenty-fifth of June 
a great place at Striegau. The 
King wa rious; Hugo's regiment, the 


Bayrent s, distinguished themselves 
beyond a . but we have not heard a 


word at In vain have my parent 
and the grandmamma tried to pacify 
me; in vain have they explained that it is n 
yet time in spite of it all, my heart is 
tegtured | most fearful anxieties His 
excelled all others—l know not 


regime! 


how nr ers they have captured 
how mat mers taken. Of what avail 
are a! ese laurels to me, if my Hugo 
does mn nme out unbarmed? Oh, God! 
what w il not give fora few words from 
his hand—for a single greeting sent by him. 
Never have | 80 trembled 80 quivered with 
fear. My peace is gone; | cannot endure 
mueh jor ving in this uncertainty; and 
yet no vn help me—no one can console me 
July 14 He is missing! To-morrow we go 
to Silesia On my knees | have entreated 
papa, last he has given ear to my 
request Oh, God. in Heaven, give me power 
and s for 1 am hardly able to bear my 


grief Te Deum is celebrated in all the 


s, my precious Olga, and 


LAA ~~ . 


churches, but every stroke of the bells is a 
dagger in my heart. Where have they left 


} 


you, my poor Hugo? Oh, if I were only with 
you, I would bear everything with you Yes, 
even were you wounded, I would thank God 
on my knees for finding you, and tend you 
night and day; but this uncertainty breaks 
me down. I would it were to-morrow—I 
would I were in Silesia, that I might get some 
intelligence; I cannot stand these torturing 
doubts 

Hahenfriedberg, August 1 Come forth my 
beloved Diary. This day on which Ih 
up all eartly joy, and have « 


ve given 


led my-deeds 


here on earth, this day shall also be the last in 


which I confide to thee my innocent thoughts, 

What more have I, poor child, to confide to 
thee? The blossoms of my life have been de- 
stroyed in the scarcely unfolding | an evil 
frost has maliciously destroyed them, crush- 
ing under foot its existence, so fu f promise, 
so full of hope. The tears which used to come 


so readily to my relief are now exhausted, 


} 


their source is dried up, they have bled in- 


wardly 

No king of the earth can give me back my 
happiness, my bliss; no hero, crowned with 
glory, lure from me one smil applause. 
Em] ty, deserted and bare, like the wreck of 
this deserted y illage, w) h gave ts name to 
the battle which has destroyed my bliss, is my 
heart, and the blood that used to rush so be- 
trayingly to my my cheeks is 1 checked in 
ts hasty course and creeps along like that of 
in octogenarian. 

I shudder myself at my calmness, then cold- 


ness overspreads my mé¢ and convul 


y heart 





sively, as though the faint bea r of 


was about to bid farewe forever to this dismal 


world, my blood rushes inward. I have turned 


> 
ver the leaves of my Diary and calmly, 


without the slightest excitement, I have read 


he passionate outpourings of my heart once 


so rich in love, as thou t was a strange 
paper. The repose of the grave overspreads 
all my feelings, and I look upon everything 
around me without the slightest interest. 


With him to whom my w) being was dedi- 
cated, with his death my wishes ceased. With 
what firmness, with what rocky firmness our 
hearts wero. enchained together, and just go 
worthless seems the rest of my existence in 
my eyes. 

A few hours ago, when I left our poor pea- 
sant’s cottage, and went out into the peaceful 
quiet of the moonlight valley, and alone, en- 
y by my grief 


tirely alone, accompanied 
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account of his peopie, he must have fallen, I 
fell down on my knees by the murmuring 


ereck, and for the first time prayed. Not for, 


myself, what is there for me to ask for.myself? 


For him, only for him! Then a moiety of my é 


childlike, free nature seemed to descend into 
my heart. The same star, beloved Hugo, that 
in so many @ lovely night was witness of thy 
loving greetings, shone down upon me and 
was the companion of my grief. The fields 
where Death has reaped a rich harvest, and 
where the ideal of my soul was torn rudely 


from me, begin already to regain their life and 
grow green, they have no sympathy for the 
sorrows of man. 

No sound broke the deep stillness, I was 
alone with God and thee, my Hugo! Perhaps 
thy transfigured eye has looked down in bless 
ing upon me, perhaps thou hast called d 
me words of consolation—but the distance is 
too great, too far removed for my human ear ; 
consolation can only be given me by my own 
heart. Away with it, sacred and dear is my 
grief, it binds me to thee with indissoluble 
chains, and calls back to my memory, amidst 
the bitterest sorrow, the purest bliss of past 


days. 


Leaning against a weeping willow I watched 


the play of the waters of the brook, followed 


the mirrored radiance of the stars; so swiftly, 


did my happiness arise, so swiftly sink again 
Whence it came, whither it has gone, He alone 
who sent it knows. Yets indless is my 
grief that I have at times doubted God's. 
merey; my faculties are too weak to compre 
hend how such inexorable woe could fall upon 
us. But such moments were of short duration; 
soon I looked up again, confi lingly, and prayed 
fervently. Then the wind whistled through 
the willows and brushed the locks which thou 
hast so often kissed, into the eyes that have 80; 
often smiled at thee. I sprang up, I thought 
I heard thy voice—saw thy form; it was no 
thing—pure empty nothing, a play of my over 
wrought imagination, for even the comfort of 
laying thy cold body in the ground, of showing 
thee the last services of love, are denied me! 
How I would have decked thy grave with 
the gifts of love! I would have built me ahut 
beside it, and tended the flowers in thy place, 
of reat. No cross, no block of marble should 
have adorned it. I would have planted there, 
only flowers, roses, violets and ivy, thy favorite 
flowers, nothing else. No hand should touch ; 
them but mine, and in the quiet night they‘ 
would whisper to me of thee. Yet fate, rigid: 


went down to the spot where, according to the 


lown to, 


and stern, has denied me even this comfort, 
the happiness that once smiled upon me was 
too great, the rest of n y ite, w retched and 
alone, I must expiate the crime of bliss 

I will banish thought, the mirror of my own 
soul, never more take counsel with my dear 
Diary, | willlivealone with my gricfand yethope 
for power and courage to bear it.. Then when 
it presses forward, powerfully and inex« rably, 
I grasp the dearest object that 1 possess—this 
is thy memorial, my Hugo, thy gift, the talis- 
man of happiness to your mother, to me—the 
talisman of misfortune and grief! With bitter 
sorrow 1 look upon the little coin, and deep 


within my heart are buried its words which 


gnify and contain all that is lefi to my 


wretched life. How solemnly I vowed it to 


thee, thou beloved of my soul, and now, when 


calmly and quietly 1 am renouncing the world, 


L review the vow “J'y pense 

December 3, 1778 lt is now drawing to a 
close, my earthly course. The physician tells 
me 1 have but a few days to live, my will is 
made, and now my troubled heart breathes 
freer, for soon, darling Huge, we will be 
united—united to the same bliss that this day 
thirty -four years ago was ours, When tor the 
firet time we breathed our words of loVe 

How gladly would I have followed thee 
sooner into the mysterious realm of death ; 
but the Almighty, with His unfathomable «i 
crees, has willed it otherwise | have drained 


the cup of bitterness to the very dregs, and ail 





the tend assiduities of my sister and her 
imiable husband were in vain to my 
spirits, My days have flown by and 
juietly. With the exception of Clara, all, all 


whom I have loved and esteemed are gone, 
and now the hour of deliverance sounds for me 
too. 

l come, beloved Hug , 800on we shall be 
united. So that I should be entirely unchanged 
I have to-day read over my Diary and have 

atered its pages wi h my tears As my ter] 
ously as my unchangeable love for thee aros 
so inexplicable was the end of its joy, as I 
never learned thy fate. Thou has left me no 


other memorial than this iittle coin, which in 


Dall my hours of heaviness has been my con 


solation Softly and gradually my feelings 
have been all deadened ; the world bas no 
longer interest for me, it has given me the 
most blissful joy and the most dreary grief, 
iow it is all over and I have sent my most 
fervent gratitude to Ged on high! IL look 


‘forward joyously to my end, for our reunion to 


which my earthly feelings have so long clung 
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almly and triumphantly 
Auf Wiedersehen!” “ J’y 


is approachit 
I call out to tl 


? 


pense ! 


Not without emotion I laid aside the 
leaves. They contained the history of a heart— 
one of many unds—whose whole happi- 
ness, whose w irthly joy had been founded 
upon the ur h another heart, to whom, 
however, d had only given this 
bliss in ord tch it away again. It is 
an old story severnew! How many, 
many heart since the days when these 


pages wer uten with similar grief, 


with similar lateness! How often 


since that tir s death reaped from the 
fields of bat red fertile by blood and 
tears, its abut t irvests, unmindful of the 
grief and f f those who are inseparably 
united by | the slain. Unceasingly the 


. 
brazen chat e conquerer rolls over the 
earth, and t ft upon the battle-fields of 
entioned in the aggregate, 


are spoken of with intense 


ambition ar 
in numbers w! 


satisfaction hey are less than those of 


the defeated Alas, however, war and battles 
are not nes to count the history of sucl 
hearts by thousand; the ordinary daily 
life of poor ls is so rich in the same that 
every day w its bundreds. 

And yet ¢ » hearts are more to be envied 
than those have beaten on, solitary and 
alone, and never even for a short time 
been unite to other hearts. We never 
hear of th all, no one takes enough 
interest speak of them or listen to 
their secret mplaints and repeat them to 
others \) giving or receiving love 
they mor I rds their destination—their 
destinat like with that of the joyous 
is—the ¢ The grave, this dark, gloomy 
pathway nised land of joy, where all 
inequalit ese apparent injustices shall 
find their 

For poor a, too, who clung 80 firmly to this 
glorious hope, has the day of promise long since 
appeared was long since united with the 
friend I 1, the beloved of her heart 
Long ago for us—for her, perhaps, but as a 
short 1 ent in eternity. 

Yet of 1 t avail are these refiections— 
many ot! nieht be added to them, for even 


tragic in daily life leaves us who 


though the 
fre nui by custom, cold, we still feel it 
clothed the vestments of imagination; yet, 
after all, of what avail are they? The novel, 


if it should be one, would have no satisfactory 


yey YY WN 


conclusion, and after reflecting for awhile it 
seemed to me that perhaps 1 had better write 
to my friend and tell him s 

Just as I had arrived at this conclusion, and 
had thoughtfully laid aside the Diary, I re- 
ceived a letter from my friend and patron, the 
celebrated naturalist, privy medical counsellor 


and professor at the university this place, 


Dr. G——rt. He wrote as follows 


‘s Breslau, De 17, 1860 

‘‘EsTeEMED Sin—We spoke a short time ago 
of themes for tales, romances and like I 
can no longer exactly remember the theme 
then appr yved of by both of us, but have an- 
other to propose, which may be developed from 
the natural curiosity I send you t 8. to one of 
your powers and imagination w be by no 
means a difficult task It is @ singular con- 
glomerate of oxygenated iron su is is now 
frequently found, but it was picked up on the 
dried-up channel of a creek o1 field of the 
Hohenfriedberg battle, enclosing a little silver 
coin and a flattened bullet, w 1 last, no 
loubt, caused the end of the } nov.. as 

u imagine the coin to be some far ly talis- 


1an with some historical basis ere are many 
variations that can be playe i upon it which 
might give it an important roie in latter wars. 

‘*But wherefore carry ow Athens! 
With the request to return me the curiosity I 
e use of it, which I 
1 soon do, I remain with the 


Your affec ate, 





send, when you have ma 


ype you wi 
highest regard, 


Dried-up creek channel of the battle-field 


f Hohenfriedberg—little silver coin? I ex- 


laimed, in amazement; a with the most 
intense interest I opene l the box my unying 
the letter, which bore the i n, ** lron- 
stone conglomerate. With sily coin and 
flattened ball. From an channel on 


the Hohenfriedberg batt overed, 


1831. 

It was a piece of grayish red, ugly stone 
substance, around which « g many brook 
a walnut, but four 
le was per- 


pebbles, about the size 
cornered and pronged. On one 
ceptible a piece of lead in the form of a flat- 
tened ball, on the other a silver coin, 
both firmly united to the stone. It needed but 
a glance to recognize the last, besides accident 
had exposed the side that still distinetly bore 
the words, ‘‘J’y pense.” 

Although I recognized it at the first glance, 
I was not content with this, but took out the 


.other coin and closely compared the two—the 
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game size, the same form! There was not the 
slightest difference except that Hugo’s was 
darker and its inscription more nearly effaced. 

What strange freak of fate to unite here? 
upon my writing table these two love-tokens, 


that more than a hundred years ago were ex- 
changed by two loving hearts as symbols of 
faith. 

It was very childish in me but I could not 
help it—I laid Olga’s coin on that which her 
beloved had once worn upon his heart, bound 
the chain of faded hair firmly around the two. 
I felt as though they would see it and rejoice 
over it! 

How absurd is man, and particularly a 
writer ofromances. Havecompassion upon him, 
fair reader, and do not be angry with him that 
he has given you nothing else than this little, 


9 


simple, mournful history, * J'y pense! 
~oee 
THE FAIRY SPRING. 
BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


Follow this stream to its mountain source, 

Up amid shadows cool and dim, 

Where shrill winds whistle its cradle hymn, 
Wild and winding the wayward course ; 
Here, like the airiest thread descending, 

Deepening and widening, on it goes, 

Until with some sister streamlet blen ling 


The eurrent swift to the ocean flows, 


Not where ‘mid busy haunts of men 

Its waters flash o’er the miller’s wheel, 

Or ply round some drifting vessel's keel, 
You must track it far throngh wood and glen, 
Weird and damp though the forest be, 

With brownies laughing in bush and brake, 
The Fairy Spring you shall never see, 

Till you follow the path the fairies take. 


Choose not the morning’s golden glow; 

The charm is lost upon daylight air; 

But when in the midnight silence rare G 
The moonbeam melts on the wave like snow— , 
If your faith is firm and your courage true, 4 

Seeking the impress of fairy feet, . 
Wondrous the scenes which are waiting you 

For a mortal’s blinded gaze to greet! 


When you have passed the trial test, 

And stand on the summit of hills afar, 

Where your hand might toy with the silver star 
That glitters first in the evening’s crest ; ; 
Thrice on the grayest bowlder knock, 

The fairy signal wil! entrance gain 
At the doors of the sturdy sentinel rock, 

Where strongest pleading might else be vain. 


Lighted not by sun or moon, 
Yet more radiant than noon, 
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Brighter than the crystal drop 

In the lily’s marble cup; 

Lo a single pearl is hung 

O’er the fount by fairies sung, 
While its pure and lambent ray 
Burneth on through night and day. 


Clouds dissolved in sunset skies 
Curtain it with changing dyes, 
From the palest violet, 

To the glowing ruby set 

In immortal roses’ bloom, 

And the air such strange perfume 
Breathes on the delighted sense, 
Fain would memory waft it thence. 


And the fountain! clear and deep, 
Locked for aye in waveless sleep. 
As you gaze, its azure seems 
Giving back your vanished dreams, 
Smiling, beckoning from below, 
Pictured visions come and go, 
Wooing to those liquid halls 
Mortals who attend their calls. 


Kneeling by th’ enchanted spring 
List the song the syrens sing! 

* Join us in our careless mirth, 

Leave awhile the vexing earth, 
Drink! O drink! the priceless draught 
Aye by blissful fairies quaffed, 

Drink! and thou shalt ever be 

Young, and fair, and blithe as we.” 


Then the music higher swells, 
Choral chime of golden bells; 
And the odors lightly float, 

As if each delicious note 

Were a flower exhaling sweetness 
In a twofold, rare ec mm pleteness, 
Breathing, sighing soft and low, 


By such power as fairies know. 
) I 


Lulled at length to soothing dreams, 
Sinking down ’mid rainbow gleams, 
As upon a chain of flowers 

Slipping off the rosy hours, 

Thou shalt wake in common day, 
Thou, thyself, but common clay. 
But the fairies gift in sooth, 
(Guerdon of immortal youth) 

Shall a living proof remain 


That thy errand was not vain. 


Such is the legend! if false or true, 
How should one humble mortal tell? 
Where in its windings by mount and dell 
The streamlet loses its waters blue, 
In those misty regions of upper air, 
My droning fancy cannot conceive; 
Go and search for the fountain rare, 
If the tale of its magic you believe! 


























A SEQUEL TO «™ 
BY VIRGINIA 


HAPTER I. 


But wi ecast the years, 
Or se his losa to match, 
Or through time to catch 
The fi f tears? TENNYSON 
“T’ve oe the conclusion,” said Ella 


addressing whatever mem 


Spencer on 
bers of hi appened to be present at 
the time, 
this matter 
out. Of « 


best thing we can do abou 
v's is just to brave it right 

a dreadful thing ; nobody 
can feel the ice of having a brother in the 
Tombs, at 


a thief, 1 han I do. 


e in every one’s mouth as 
But we can’t shut 
ourselves house the rest of our lives, 
for all that ve got to put a bold face 
on the wh r, and go right out into the 
world as 
the sooner ed t the better. It isn’t the 


first tims means, that folks have had 


thing had happened, and 


to live dow race, and we owe it to our 
selves t vorld see we're not crushed 
yet.” 

“T tt) s a good deal of truth in 
what y rt | said Rusha, thoughtfully 

There edly was. The world, espe 
cially tha f one in which the Spencers 
moved, 1ys more or loss influenced by 


appeara | the very people who might 
condemn 
apprec 
likely be 
most ass 
Ella t 
character, ¥ 


assimila 


yudly their want of a proper 
f- Andrew's guilt, would very 
who would court their society 
hat kind of imperiousness of 
though it does not usually 


1 fine and sensitive nature, has 


a good d of power among men an l women, 
as it re sacertain sort of courage to set 
ane’s 8¢ pposition to it, 

‘<Tt’s t nly thing that’s left us to do,’ 
continued utter, ‘‘and for my part lL think 
four wer are quite long enough to seclude 
ourselves ft all mankind. I’m tired of it, 


too: and all we have to do is to act as though 


nothing had happened, and of course nobody 
will have 
allude t 
“We w 
this very p 


ma?’ 


he impudence or the indelicacy to 
thing in our presence. 
order the carriage and go out 
rning, Rusha; wont you go too, 
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juncture! It would be outrag 


HETHER IT PAID.” 
F. TOWNSEND. 


**T don’t feel much like it,” replied Mra. 


> Spencer, in a sort of languid, undecided way 


‘*Oh, now—come, ma; you'd better go with 


us,” added Rusha. “The fresh air will do 
you good, and besides you know the best way 
to make other people forge t what Andrew has 


lone, is not by secluding ours¢ tantly 


remind them of it.” 
The daughter felt that her mother’s thoughts 
needed to be diverted, if possible, into some 
other channel; and she knew that the argu- 
ment which would be most lik have weight 
with Mrs Spencer at this t v i be one 
that afforded a prospect of é nefit to her 
eldest son. 

‘I s’pose likely it would be the best thing 
we could do for that p r, foolish boy!’, 


unswered the mother, w \ 1 deal more 


animation than her previous answer had dis- 


la, still 


1 Dy the rea 


And I’m not certain,” conti: LE 
further strengthened in her oj 
diness with which her family had acted on it, 


‘but the best thing we can do now is to go the 


whole figure, and give a great party—have a 
vill be a sort of 


real smash, you know, whi 
tacit proclamation to the w l, that we don't 


rs 


niend to let Andrew's affa take us down a 


particle. It strikes me that this will be just 


doing the thing up brown. What do you'say, 
Rusha ’”’ 

[ do think a good deal of the world’s re- 
spect, but on the whole I tl < more of my 
} 


own, and if one is to be retail: ich a sac 





rifice of the other, as gi great party at 
this crisis, why the world 1 

‘“‘T gan't see, for the life of me, what con 
nection giving a party has with your self 
respect, or the loss of it,’ added Ella, a little 
crest-fallen. 

‘« How can you help ‘seeing,’ Ella, the il 
taste and vulgarity, to put it on no higher 
grounds, of giving a grand party just at this 
hg the moral 
sense of every real worthy and honest person 
in the community. For my part I had rather 
the world should know that I felt too deeply 
my brother's guilt and shame to indulge in any 
thing of that sort at this time 


‘Well, ] didn’t expect to enjoy the thing; I 
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joined Ella, half in self-defence, for Rusha had 
put the matter in a light that left it no longer 
epen to discussion. 

As she was Wescending the stairs an hour 
later, dressed for her ride, Rusha met Tom, 
who had just come in. 

“What does all this mean?’” asked the 
young man, a good deal startled at her ap- 
pearance, as he had not been present at the 
family decision that morning 

“Tt means, Tom, that we've resolved to 
seclude ourselves no longer on aceount of 
Andrew. We've got the ordeal of braving the 
world to go through with, and the longer we 
put it off the harder, of course, it will be. 
People will make their comments either way, 
and it is as well, perhaps, to let them see at 
once we shall not be influenced by them.’ 


“ That's so.” 


“But I dread going out for all that 
‘*T understand it, Rusha. You feel just as 
did that first day about going down town. 
It seemed to me that F never could look any- 


body in the face; but it passed off after awhile. 
” 


” 


Never you mind, only be brave, sis. 

She smiled her thanks on him for the kindly 
advice, and went on down stairs without speak- 
ing a word. But before she reached the land- 
ing, she turned back and called her brother, 
for he was not yet out of hearing. Tom came 
at once. 

“Oh, Tom,”’ in a swift, agitated voice, “I 
want to say to you that you stand in poor 
Andrew's place now; that you are the eldest 
son; that the birthright which he has in a 
sense betrayed has fallen on you. You will 
be faithful to it? You will not wring our 
hearts some day as he has done? It would 
kill me if you should—I could never go through 
another scene like that on the steamer. I 
know I should die!” clinging to him and cry- 
ing as the awful memory came back on her. 

Tom was visibly affected. The tears were 
thick in his eyes too. “ Rusha,” he said, “1 
will try to stand to you all in poor Andrew's 
place; but you do not believe that I shall turn 
out like him—you have more faith in me than 
that ?”’ 

“Yes I have, Tom, only after such a terrible 
thing it is natural we should all tremble for 
each other; but you know how it was in ancient 
times when the eldest brother lost his birth- 
right by death, or worse, the next son took bis 
place. And now Andrew's mantle has fallen 
on you. Oh, Tom, wear it more worthily.” 
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only suggested it as a matter of policy,” re- 


Just then she heard the carriage-wheels on‘ burden of sin and guilt on her young soul, had 
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the curbstones, and Ella’s voice calling her. 
She put her wet cheek to Tom’s a moment and 
then went down, and her brother went to his 


,room, with Rusha’s words deep in his soul, and 


he sat down and thought for the next hour 
just as he had never in his loud, careless youth 
done before—the thoughts that at his age are 
the seed which, ripening along the slopes of 
the years, bear in the summer of manhood 
their harvests of brave, true deeds and 
words. 

The trial through which they had passed 
had not been without its influence upon the 
Spencer family in various ways, and, on the 
whole, for the better. Even Guy, who had 
formerly made Andrew his model, no longer 
affected the fast young man in his manners, 
and when he was tempted to grumble at the 
new interest which his father manifested in all 
his habits and resorts, and his stern interdie- 
tion of all late hours, even Guy remembered 
his eldest brother and was silent. 

This common grief bad drawn them all 
closer together, and indicated itself in a new 
gentleness and thoughtfulness of manner each 
towards the other; but the leaven was working 


n Rusha’s heart and soul as it could not in 


any of her family. Every moment of that 
terrible interview on board the steamer had 
made a vital impression on her; but one 
memory had taken a deeper hold than all the 
others. It was one that she could share with 
none of her people. How could she tell her 
young brothers and sisters—how could she 
tell her father and mother, of that deep mire 
of guilt with which Andrew Spencer had 
slimed his soul—heart and tongue would fail 
her to speak of it. 

But Rusha Spencer could not thrust away 
from her the thought of those last moments 


with Andrew, though she verily believed it 


defiled her memory to recall them. And the 
old shuddering and recoil always came back 
upon her when she remembered the face of 
the young girl who had followed her off the 


vessel. 


And at last, through all the inevitable pain 


and horror with which this scene returned to 
her, there grew in Rusha’s thoughts, so slowly 
that she was unconscious of it herself, a kind 
of shuddering interest and pity for this girl, 
as young as herself, linked with her in the 
needs of a common womanhood, with one God 
and one eternity waiting at the end for them 
both. 


And this girl, carrying all that dreadful 
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been once a sent, pure-hearted, hay py 
little child herself. Rusha wondered if 
she had evs had a chance in the world—a 


father, or 1 


what was rig) 


r any friend to tell her 
wrong. Perhaps after all 


sinning as sinned against. 
uld still love her brother 


she was not 

She knew tha e 
with a love: y as life itself through all the 
knowledg are in the guilt, and why 
should sh« uch heavier condemnation 


on this g 1g not, perhaps in the Eyes 


whose s the depths of all human 
souls, the f the two? 
Rusha awake from thoughts like 


these. Ss afraid—poor child !—that 


their ex ved something wrong in 


berself- nmon verdict of society, the 
conventio! amid which she had been 
brought uy 
amdng her 


even to pit . But one day Ruasha re- 


erly ignored these lost souls 


that it almost seemed a sin 


mem bere ud not forgotten even these 
when He 1 His glad tidings for ‘‘the 


uttern 
which ha ng down ever since their silver 


n and women—the glad tidings 
gladness t) gh all the tumult and travail of 
the ages. 

And w 


struggle 


t thought some new feeling 
ife through all the associa 


nal opinions which over 





tions ar 
her sentir 8 n this subject. The old 


revolting rror with which she had shrank 





on board teamer from the thought of that 


young, lo was superseded by a kind 
of yearning pity—a wish that she could do 
something er help and succor, and a sort 
of hope 
for her er’s guilt. 


Other followed in the train of this 


one. VV 


ight, too, in a measure atone 


had she to visit on the head 


of this lemnation so much heavier 


than s brother? What an awful 
sin lay r of her own sex in all mat 
ters of kind How would gentle, pure- 
hearted marry men whose victims they 
hel 1 ix rrence so utter as to regard it a 


shame 1 as speak of them? Did not 


ething to womanhood here, 


woman es 
bruised lefiled though it was ? 

And s e fire burned secretly in the soul 
of Rusha Spencer, and the questions laid bare 


betwixt her own soul and God had no answer, 
until suddenly there came a time to prove 
what fibre was in them—whether they were of 
the sort that would only infloresce in beautiful 
fancies and 
ripen into prompt, worthy, beautiful deeds. 


dreams, or whether they would 
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CHAPTER II 
Rusha was down town one day on some 
shopping expedition, and, quite sually, 


alone; some trifling engagement of one sort 
and another having prevented apy of her 
family from accompanying her 
Having dispatched her errand e had just 
resumed her seat in the carriage for the drive 
home, and the coachman was closing the 
door, when she caught a glimpse on the side- 
walk of two young girls in sl y bonnets, 
who the next moment had disa; l among 
Rusha 
pretty 


urd the 


the crowd; but in that swift 
had identified the girl with 
features,” whom she had seen on | 
stenmer. 

whether 


With that swift impulsiveness 
for good or evil, you have see! " part of 
her nature, she burst ope tl ] , and 
bounded out from the carria \ yr back to 
he bewildered coachman—* Stay there yntil 
I return,” and she hurried up Broadway 

She was quite breathless when she overtook 
the girls at last, and too ex l consider 
her form of address. She laid } hand on 
he shoulder of the younger, s g—‘* Wont 


you come with me a moment something 
f importance to say to y¢ 
The girl thus addressed started in amaze- 


ment, and glanced up at Rusba’s fac: Jt was 


evident that she, too, recognized her, by her 
scared look, as she shrank back, and faltered 
ut, in a frightened way—*‘ You must excuse 


n't tirz 


me from going with you; I haven't time this 
morning.” 
“Oh, but I beg that you W ln 


refuse me; 


rtant to us 


it is something, as I sai l, very 
chance to 


sorry, I 


both, and I may never hay 
Do come! Yi 


see Yuu. 
a force to her 


Rusba’s eagerness gave 


manner which it was hard to resist It fairly 
nstrained the girl against h: wn will, for 
here was certainly reason enough why she 
should shrink from an interview with the 
sister of Andrew Spencer 
But with Rusha’s compelling hand on her 
arm, the girl was almost « pelled to yield, 


and she did, without utter ther word, 
leaving her companion standing on the side- 
walk, watching them both, in blank amaze- 
ment, 

The first thing was to secure some place for 
a private interview ; but where was this to be 
found? Not at her own home, certainly, 
where there would be no security from obser- 
Rusha turned the matter rapidly 
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It certainly seemed at 
but 
now when she had gained the chiefest point, 
she would not be daunted by a lesser one. At 
last, she remembered a quiet restaurant, not 
far off, where her mother and 
sister, often ordered lunch when they were 


over in her thoughts. 
first to present a formidable difficulty ; 


she, with 


down town. It was easy to secure a room 
here, wholly to themselves. 
Her mind made up, Rusha led the way 


her companion followed, not 
speaking a word, What would Rusba’s family 
have done if they could have seen and under- 
stoud ? 


So they were alone together, in the quiet 


rapidly, and 


little alcove chamber, this girl and the sister 


There was no doubt the 
for 


delicate 


of Andrew Spencer. 


former was a good deal alarmed, her 
cheeks looked pale through 


Each took a seat mechanically, and 


their 


rouge. 
turned and looked at the other. When she 
had wanted words, these had never failed 


Rusha Spencer; but now they seemed to for- 
sake her, as she turned and looked at that 
girl, and realized the dreadful gulf betwixt 
them—a gulf across which she feared at the 
moment her hands would reach no succor nor 
leliverance—that girl, sitting there, with no 
more years than her but with that 
dreadful burden of guilt and shame on her 
soul. Every other feeling merged itself in 
the great tide of pity for the lost girl sitting 
there, which surged over Rusha Spencer. 

She opened her lips to speak, and instead 
she broke down and burst into tears, crying 
as though her heart would break. 


owt: 


““What has happened ’—what is the mat-? 


asked her companion, fairly trembling 
all over with alarm. 
‘‘ Nothing,” answered Rusha, as soon as she 


could command her voice, 


” 
ter? 


‘only I was think- 
ing that you were once a pure, 
little child just as I was, and then I thought 


39 


heart of Rusha Spencer, that ery went down 
to the very quick of its pity. She forgot what 
the girl before her was—forgot the wrong she 
had done to her and hers, and only felt as, 
after all, woman should feel for woman, how- 
ever lost and defiled ; and when she heard that 
dreadful weeping—such a wild, awful misery 
Rusha could not speak a word, 
At last the other shrieked out— 
I was dead!—I wish I was 


in every sob— 
but cried too. 
“Oh, I 
dead!” 
It was awful the way she wrung her hands. 


wish 


‘No you don't, no you don’t,” said Rusha, 
turning towards her, ber face all adrip with 
**You want to live to repent.” 
her voice 


tears. 
‘‘Repent!” said the girl, and 

seemed to echo far down the dreary depths of 

her soul. ‘As if there was any repentance 

for such as J am!”’ 

” the trembling eagerness of 

“I tell you 


“Yes, there is, 
her voice surmounting her tears. 
there is—and yet not I, but Ile who came into 
the world to say there was forgiveness and 
welcome for just such as you are—and all the 
world cannot take that away from you.” 

“Bat they do take it away from us!” she 
said, turning fiercely upon Rusha. ‘You 
know there isn’t a decent woman in the world 
that would be seen speaking to me to-day— 
there isn’t one who, knowing what I am, would 
take me into her kitchen and let me work from 
morning until night for bread and shelter, and 
so give me a chance for a better life.” 


“Yes there is. Don’t say that. There is 
nothing that I would not do—nothing I pos- 
sess in the world which I would not give to 


save you.” 
The girl saw it in Rusha’s face, for in that 


fine exaltation of pity to which she had been 


innocent, happy 2 


of what you are now—oh, of what you are( 
thought of him, too, that has made me long to 


now!” and leaning her head on the table, 


she sobbed again passionately. 


Something went over the girl’s face—a quick ° 


flash—not exactly pain, nor terror, nor re-§ 


morse, but all ghese together, and then Rusha 


heard a cry, a wail, a sound such as she had 
never heard in all her life before, and that < 


she felt she must hear sometime again— 


through all her life that was to be, for she 


knew it was that girl’s lost womanhood wail-? 


ing out its remorse, and anguish, and despair. 
She would have been less than woman if she 


2 


é 
) 
) 


carried, Rusha Spencer meant every word that 
she said. 

“‘Do you know who I am?” 
her voice shaded with shame or fear. 
and—and it is the 


asked the girl, 


‘Yes, Andrew told me; 


you out of this dreadful 


find you and help 
life.” 

The girl was moved now. 
face down on her hand, and a groan slid out 
of her lips—such a slow, wretched groan! 

Then Rusha went over and sat down by her 
side, and took her hand as friend and equal 


She leaned her 


might take another's. 
‘Tell me what is your name? 
“Jane Maxwell.” 
‘‘You must be very young yet—not so old 


could have listened unmoved, but having the) as I, perhaps?” 
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“Not yet twenty-one.” 

“And I twenty-two.” 

And so Rusha drew out of the girl the story 
of her life. I suppose it was not an uncommon 
one. She had been left orphaned at an early 


stant relatives into whose hands 
There 


age, and the d 


she had fallen had not been kind to her. 


was but one person in the world whom she had 
loved, and t was a widowed aunt, whom 
poverty alone prevented from taking the child 
to her h und being in all respects a mother 
to her. 

At last she went to learn a trade—you must 
remember what her training had been, and she 
was af giddy, light-hearted thing at the 


best, ar 1 face just pretty enough to be 
& snare t 

She was wn among circumstances which 
stimula r vanity and love of admira- 
tion, active enough at any time, and there was 
no one her of dangers lying in wait 
all about her youth. At last the rather pretty 
face and coquetish ways attracted a man 
younger in years than he was in vice, and— 
you hay le story. 

Wise, after his master, in all the arts which 
could win the faith of a simple country girl, 
flattering her self-love, stimulating her vanity, 
this ¥ succeeded in inducing the girl, 
under « promises of matrimony, to elope 
with hi 

His ol t gained, in a few weeks he tired of 
his vi und Jane Maxwell awoke to a sense 
of the m which she had fallen. Mad- 
dened, perate, alone in a great city, the 
feeling t self-respect eating with its slow 
fire ir and heart, no friends to take in 
the } sed soul, bind up its wounds, and 
save it plunging into lower deeps. There 
is no! 1 that the rest should be told, if it 
wert said, a less common one, 

For man who had wrought this girl’s 
ruin acter and position in the world 
was affected by it. Fair women— 
good \ as the world goes, smiled on him, 
showered on him flattering attentions, and at 
last he took to wife, with bridal feast and 
splendid « remonial of marriage rites, the 
daughter of a retired banker on Fifth Avenue. 
If that were only less common. 

And yet so sure as there is a God sitting in 


Heaven, and keeping His long watch over the 


wronged and the lonely, that girl’s lost‘ 
womal! i shall rise up in awful condemna-,; 
tion against the black crime which went un-' 
rebuked among men and women ! Q 


Rusha Spencer listened to the poor thing in) 
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¢ silence, her whole soul torn within her betwixt 


pity, indignation and horror 
When Jane Maxwell was done, Rusha rose 
up, and in the great passion of her pity, with 


the tears flowing over her cheeks, she seized 
‘* What can I do fi r 


I am 


save you 


both of the girl’s hands, 
you, my poor child ? 

Oh, I must—I u 
Maxwell 


ready for any- 
” 


thing. 


Jane looked at her a moment—a 


look that Rusha never forgot; then she cried 


out—‘‘ Are youa woman or an angel, sent of 
God to help me?” 

$@ Nothing,” said Rusha, with another burst 
of tears, ‘“‘ but a poor sinn yourself. | 


dare not think that in your case I should have 


been any wiser—any bette But oh, believe 
me as though I was that angel sent of God 
direct from Heaven, to tell 5 that there isa 
way of escape out oi tl le life You 
would be glad to leave it, wouldn’t you?” 


voice and face full of bes as though 
S 


for her own life. 


“Yes, I would—God knows I would,” 
sobbed Jane Maxwell; ‘but I haven't a 
friend in this whole « 1 you don’t know 
the snares that lie all around such as I am; 
and when one’s self-respect is lost—when that 


is all lost-———”_ She did any farther. 


“‘See here!” interposed Rusha, her facul- 
ties all alert, her thoughts clear, bright, 
active— you must get right out of this 
city. Fly from it, I bese , as you would 
from fire and from death e upon you. I 
entreat you, for the sake of the lost woman- 
hood you may yet regain—for the sake of your 
immortal soul, I besee you, fly from this 
city before the day is over Is there nobody 
in the world to whom you can go ?”’ 

A ray of hope, th first Rusha had seen 
there, struggled into the face, all broken ur 
with tears. ‘Yes, ifle i go back to Aunt 
Hetty, and lay my head r lap, and tell ber 
all that I’d been, I know wouldn’t send me 


away; she'd help me t me a good woman 


again; but then she’s a poor widow, 
I couldn’t thr burden on 


her, when she has to work for her own living 


you see, 
and w myself a 
I used to think [I should make money enough 
at my trade some day to pay of the mortgage 
on the little house, which Aunt 
Hetty it’s been the night- 
mare of her life since uncle died ; but that can 
the old despair 
and its wail 


would set 


like a queen, for 


never be now ; never !—never! 


coming inte her face again, 
mounting into her voice 
‘How much 


Rusha, quickly. 


was the mortgage?” asked 
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‘Just fifteen hundred dollars. I had a 
letter from her the other day ; for she don’t 
know what I've become—and she said she'd 
paid up the interest so far, but it was the last 
year that she could strain soul and body to do 
it, and the house would have to go, and she 
should have no shelter for her old age. It 
almost broke my heart to read that!” crying, 
drearily again. 

Rusha turned and walked quickly up and 
down the room, not speaking. Fifteen hun-‘ 
dred dollars was a sum that she could never 
command at onetime. What she did must be 
done quickly, and how was she to raise this 
money on theinstant? But the girl sitting 
there must be saved. Suddenly it flashed 
across her that the diamond set. she wore that 
morning—her father’s Christmas gift, cost just 
that sum. She knew a jeweller to whom she 
could dispose of the diamonds at their value, 
and who would keep the secret. She turned 
back to the girl ina moment. “Jane Max- 
well,” she said, standing still before her— 
‘‘ will you promise me as before God that if I 
wlll raise this money for your aunt that you‘ 
will not linger another day—not another hour 
in this city—that you will not so much as. 
return to the place where you came from, nor 
see one of your old companions; that you will 
break away from them now and forever, and. 
take the very next train to your aunt?” 

And Jane Maxwell made her promise. I 
think no one who saw her face at that moment. 
would have doubted that she meant to keep it. 

“* Stay here;~-1 shall not be gone long; and 
Rusha went out, pausing in the hall a moment. 
to tear the diamonds from her ears, and feeling 
that the flame of the jewels would burn as it 
were fire into her own soul whenever she 
looked at them, remembering that they might 
have saved that girl from death. 

Rusha was hardly absent ten minutes; when 
#he returned, she walked straight up to Jane: 
Maxwell. ‘There is the money,” she said, < 
“to pay your aunt’s mortgage. You see I have . 
trusted you, Jane—fully, absolutely—in spite 
of all which you know they say of women 
once lost—that they can never be believed; 
that, as they can have no faith in their own 
promises, so ueither can others. It is not 
likely that we shall ever meet again; but re- . 
member this: I call God to witness betwixt you : 
and me, standing here this hour together, that 2 
because of my brother's sin, and for your own } 
sake also, I open the door to you for escape—I ‘ 
showed you the way to take up your soiled < 
womanhood, and make it pure, and good, and, 
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noble again, and that if you turn back to the 
SW ays which he has told you take hold on death 
and hell, the sin will lie at your own door; I 
have done all that lies in my power to save 


you.” 


She spoke solemnly, as an angel might, stand- * 


ing there, made calm by the very heat and glow 
of her emotions. 

And, as though an angel were speaking, did 
Jane Maxwell listen, and when she answered 
she spoke solemnly as Rusha. 

‘*You will trust me—you do believe me!” — 
her face ashy pale, but looking straight in her 
companion’s. 

“Yes; Ido, Jane, I believe you will do what 
you say ;” and. forgetting who she was, she 
bent down and kissed the girl. 

Then Jane Maxwell sank down at Rusha’s 
feet in a great passionate fit of weeping. 

‘Will you kiss me—me, the poor, vile, de 
graded thing that I am, and knowing too what 
I have been to your brother? Now I know 
that you are an angel, for no mere woman 
would have done that!” and she clung sobbing 
to her feet. 

A few moments later Rusha went ont. The 
coachman had been chafing with impatience 
for more than an hour, but when he looked 
in his young mistress’ face he saw she had 


been crying, and said nothing, although he 


‘pondered the matter in his stolid brain through 


all the drive home, without getting any new 
light. Ido not know, reader, what you may 
think of all this, but I do know that Rusha 
Spencer will not be ashamed of that morning’s 
work when she stands before God and His 
angels, 
CHAPTER Ill. 

The Spencers had braved the world and come 


¢ out victorious, the inward conflict being known 


only to themselves, so results have proved the 
wisdom of the course which Ella had advised 
for the family. 

There was a fresh buzz of gossip and animad- 
version when the Spencers first re-appeared 
among people, and their ten thousand friends 
wondered *‘ how they could havethe face to show 
themselves outside of their own door ;’’ but it 
often chanced that those who were loudest ia 
their denunciations were the first to affect the 
society of the Spencers; and those who could 
not, shook their heads lugubriously and re- 
marked, that ‘the old man’s money would 
carry them through. What a burning shame it 
was that riches would sustain one in any crime 
in this world,” and all the old stock talk of 
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that sort ‘ h no doubt was considerable 
truth with an admixture of other elements. 
The family gravitated back into the former 
channels of | ing, feeling, living. The old 
forces and s resumed their attractions: 


over each, and a superficial observer An 
drew’s crit und its effects had wrought no 
change in aracter of the household. It 


is true that ther-heart of Mrs. Spencer 


never ceas yearn after the eldest of her 


sons, and e was held in a kind of pity- 


ing, shudd membrance by all. 


Mr. Spe yas absorbed in making money 
as before verything seemed to prosper to 
which he es s hand. Ella was once more 


f fashionable gayeties, and 


deep in a 


Agnes restive under school discipline, with the 
example of her elder sister constantly before 


her eyes was shooting up into slender 
young man! 


dies in s} 


l, holding diligently by bis stu 
f the strong tide of circumstances 
which set against them. 

Rusha’s favor 
most pr ising 
grew day by day in 
ness, which justified his sister’s prid« 


e brother was certainly the 
of John Spencer's sons, and he 
some new thoughtfulness 
and man 
in him. 

Guy grumbled inwardly 
the Governor kept 
but he confined t 
to Tom, ¥ 
pathy with them 

As for , 


moment t bs 


at the ‘‘sharp eye 
»f late on all his movements,”’ 
1e expression of his sentiments 
1 not manifest any active symy 
you will not suppose for a 
held herself in that fine exal 


tation of feeling and deed, to whose height we 
have see ud risen from one hour of her 
life. 

Alas ud one of those natures that have 
a fatal ency to sink into moods and d 
pressions She was by no means a symmetri 
cal, we xd character by nature or habits 
She did understand the laws of her own 
being lark moods that not infrequently 
took } es of her, and sank her down into 


great deeps of despondency. She was chafed, 
restless, disgusted with herself and everybody 
about her, 


sions of all 


groping her slow way out of illu- 
sorts, dragged down by the gravi- 


tation of her family, and in a dim way con- 
scious of all this, and yet not knowing how to 
resist the aftraction; sensitive to all atmo- 


spheres, whether physical or personal ; intensely 
susceptible to everything, her mood taking its 
tone from the color of the day or the state of 
lacking internal harmony, full of 
swift irritations and little petulances ; 
though she was of a vastly profounder and 


the weather 
and so, 
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more lovable nature than Ella’s, she was at 


} 


times a much less comfortable home companion, 


for the things which overcame the elder sister 


lid not have a feather’s weight with the 
younger; and Ella’s health and spirits were 
always of that strong, buoyant sort, which 
inheres in temperaments like hers; and there 


was often some ground afforded by Rusha’s con- 


luct for the comment, wl nevertheless par- 
ok of Ella’s usual extravagance mark, 
‘*I declare, Rusha, you are such a bear to- 
day, there is no living !”’ 
‘‘Am | as cross as Ella says, Tou asked 
the young girl, turning to her } her, as her 
sister left the room after the delivery of one of 


these unflattering opinions 
He looked at her with a faint le of hidden 
umusement at her downright w ny of getting at 


the matter, 


‘Pretty cross, sis, that s fact; but some- 
how I never mind it. 

Rusha sat down, rest« her cheek on her 
hand, her face in a shadow, partly thoughtful- 


ness, partly self-repron 


“It isn’t right, Tom, and I know it, to be 
the irritable, fretful thing I am But you see 
s the diving that tries 1 I suppose it does 


everybody more or less; but my sympathies, 


ideas, tastes, are so goaded and outraged, and 


} 


these dark, dreadful m . me’ upon me like 


an armed man, and I s sve no power 


resist them, and I sink down, down where 


there is neither warmth nor ligh t, into damp, 


crawling mists whose ¢ strikes to the very 


marrow of all my hopes and better aspirations ; 


and I am so dreary, so wretched at such times, 
without any faith in God or hope in man, that 
it almost seems as | h the best thing I 
ould do was to lie right down and die!” 
‘«Oh, Rusha, I. tell y ’ said Tom, a good 


deal impressed with the suffering of a tempera- 





ment which, with his widely different mental 
constitution, he could only dimly comprehend; 
‘it’s the blue devils got hold of you. That 
lies at the bottom of the whole thing, you may 
depend. Awful fellows they ire too; had a 


touch of ’em someti 

make the world look blue, though ? 
‘No, Tom,” shaking her head sadly, and 

realizing how far this kindly but 

attempt at comforting her was from reaching 

sn’t what you say, 


s myself Don't they 


bungling 


the core of the grief, ‘it 
nor it isn’t so much in the world as it is in 
myself that the trouble lies. I knowit all the 
time, and sometimes I think I should really be 
better if I had no high idk 


anybody else, but was just satisfied with things 


as for myself or 
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as they are, like mother and Ella. 

1 really envy them, and wish I was like them.”’ 
‘*I don’t, though, jingo !”’ said Tom. 

This remark at once loosened the shadow, 


and brought out the flash and twinkle of¢ us. 


Rusha’s laugh; the swift changes of her moods 
indicating the fine, intense, but undisciplined 
nature that through all these things was still 
coming into the light—into the light as one 
might have seen by her next remark. 

“And then, Tom, when I think of all the 
blessings that surround me—how I have 
wealth, leisure, luxury of every sort—how 
many there are in the world who really envy 
me, it seems so ungrateful to go around moody, 
cross, disgusted generally. You know who it 
is that says to us, ‘Be ye thankful,’ and I am 
sure that means a cheerful, grateful spirit.” 

“T never thought of it before—yes, | see it 
must, Rusha.”’ 

‘“Oh dear!” drawing the monosyllables out 
on a long sigh. Tom partially understood 
what it meant, and his next remark showed 
that some new leaven had been working in 
him too. 

‘*T suppose, Rusha, people who really want 
to be good are generally less satisfied than 
those who don’t trouble themselves about it at 
all.” 

“It’s very consoling to my self-love to have 
you put it in that light, Tom, you dear fellow, 
only,” an arch smile flashing again out of the 
gravity of her face, “I don’t believe it would 
be easy to convert Ella to that theory. But, 
Tom, the truth must stand against me—ihat is 
no sufficient excuse for my moods and tempers. 
If I had only found the key to them.” 

Still as you see, poor Rusha, so many of her 
life’s 

“Sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh,” 
and she not comprehending the laws of her 
own being, nur knowing that deeper love and 
faith which would have soothed into harmony 
so many of the grating discords. Less than a 
week after the above conversation the Spencer 
family mustered imgtrong force one evening at 
the opera, in ordegto hear some new prima- 
donna which Ella insisted their ‘‘ whole set 
was raving about.” 

The next morning at breakfast, while the 
whole affair was under discussion, Ella sud- 
denly broke out with— 

‘*What in the world is the reason, Rusha, 
that you always wear your pearls now-a-days! 
I noticed last night that you didn’t have your 
diamonds on, when it was of all places the one 
to show them off, and it was just so at the 
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Sometimes , bridal reception we attended together, People 


who own-diamonds are expected to show 
them.”’ 
‘Well, you wear yours enougit for beth of 


’ 


In her embarrassment Rusha had spoken the 
first words that suggested themselves to her. 
They were no sooner out than she saw the 
weakness of her defence. Ella naturally 
availed herself of it. 

‘« Well, that is smart! The argument would 
apply equally well to everything I do wear. 
Now that is not the reason, Rusha, that you 
have left off your diamonds.’ 

She saw that everybody at the table, attract- 
ed by the imperativeness of Ella’s tone, -was 
listening, She was not good at disguises, and 
the truth might as well come out now as ever. 

sc] I’ve disposed of them!” 

Surprise held everybody at the table silent 
for a moment or two, 

‘* Disposed of your diamonds, Rusha—pa’s 
Christmas gift?” rejoined Ella. 

“Ww ell, I never!” e) rculated Mrs. Spencer, 
and she laid down her knife and fork. 

‘‘Rusha,”’ said her father, sternly, ‘‘ what 
have you done with your diamonds?” 

She burst out suddenly into passionate weep- 
ing. 

‘I cannot tell you, pa,’”’ she sobbed ; ‘‘only 
something came to my knowledge which com- 
pelled me to let them go, when it would have 
been an awful sin to keep them, and I shall be 
glad 1 did just what I did all my life, and when 
I come to lie on my death bed, it will be the 
sweetest memory I have, although I can never 
tell you what it is—never—that lies betwixt 
God and one other and me!” 

There fell a great silence around the break- 
fast-table. Each looked at the other in a kind 
of blank amaze, and then the whole family 
looked towards Mr. Spencer to speak. He 
was evidently like the others, perplexed and 
impressed. Rusha’s act was so unprecedented 
a one that he did not know how to deal with 
it. It was on too vast a scale to treat as a 
folly or a rashness, and her way of setting the 
act in the light of a solemn duty prevented 

2him from coming down on her with a storm of 
indignation, as on some unparalleled disobedi- 
’enee. But she ought to have consulted him ; 
‘she had clearly no right to part with her dia- 
’monds without asking his permission. 
> On the impulse of this thought, Mr. Spencer 
opened his lips to address her sternly, but 
then Rusha was his favorite child, and the 
‘ part she had acted in Andrew’s affair had not 
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only inet s affection, but vastly en- 


hanced s respect for the judgment of the 


eldest And as all this suddenly 


camé acri father, he answered 


against 


‘We I always supposed you were 
a girl nse until this morning. I don’t 
know w make of all this. Have you 
gone su razy, my child?”’ for he heard 
her sobs ind they touched some ten- 
derness V ep in the heart of John 


Spencer. 
“Oh ting those diamonds go was 


the sa that ever I did 


And suse she could not bear that 


they s! vitness her agitation, she rose 
up and room. 

“Jo oes it all mean ?”’ ejadulated 
Mrs. §; rning to her husband. 

*T don't know what that girl is coming to 
giving diamonds!” exclaimed Ella, 
the m impression which her sister's 
speech a nner had made vanishing before 
this apy g fact. 

“Nov 88) said Tom, “I think you'd 
better 1 gue her about it. Rusha isn’t 
anybod) I should think we'd all had 
proof « f that not long ago, and what 
she’s d s had a good reason for, strange 
as it looks, I'll be bound.” 

Nobody volunteered any reply to this re- 
mark ; must have coincided with some 
secret the father, for in a few mo- 
ments |} lded 

‘Wi thing’s done and it can’t be 
helped. better not bother her any way 
about 1 what I say, now.” 

John : r’s fiat was by no means abso- 
lute i s own household, but thereafte: 
none of her family alluded to the diamonds. 
Somet! Rusha’s manner that morning 
at the breakfast-table made each feel that any 
attemy iraw from her her secret would be 
useles 

At after long waiting, there came 
letters Andrew. He had succeeded in 
obtain » situation in a banking-house in 
Paris, where English was required, and his 
positior e affirmed, was in every respect 
quite sant as he had dared to hope. 

On whole, the tone of the letters was ¢ 
encouraging in a degree; so even to Rusha, who 
knew irew’s inherent moral weaknesses, 
and w! his perils lay, better than any of 
the rest of the family. Still his repentance 
seemed genuine. Nothing but that, it seemed, 


wrung such confessions from the 


eould have 
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youth, boastful, arrogant, conceited, which 


went to make up so much of all their memories 
of Andrew. 

No one of the family was fo 
letters; but that to his mother was partieularly 


rgotten in these 


touching. And it was evident that in this land 
of strangers Andrew was learning something 
of the worth of the home whose love and care 
he had set so lightly by, until his own act had 
debarred him from them. 

Mrs. Spencer considered Andrew’s reforma- 
tion ar absdélute certainty, and Rusha could 
r a@ sit fear into the 


iot bear to insinuate 


ther-love that poured itsel n the letter 


which she wrote by the return steamer. 


Indeed, that steamer carried letters from 
every member of the family, even to Agnes, 
10 gave up a school sleighing-party, on 


which she had set her heart order that she 


ht write to “* poor Andre 
yund 


of the others to forgive his s ‘ e, 


Mr. Spencer, who f rder than any 
affirmed, 
“that it 


ew his cud 


when his wife suggested his writing, 
wouldn’t do Andrew any harm to cl 
f remorse a little longer I he thought 
better of it at the last moment, for, as his wife 
was closing her letter, he came suddenly to 


the pen, said—* I 


her side, and, taking u 
think Ill add a postscript that.” And its 
conclusion was—‘* Now, Andrew, keep out of 
the way of temptation ; and be a good boy, my 
son, the rest of your life, if not for your own 
for father’s sake.”’ 


When the letters were all finished, the young 


people read theirs to each other, and Rusha’s 
was unanimously pronounced the best of the 
whole. 

But there was an enclosure that no eyes 


Rusha 


luty to relate to 


must see saving Andrew Spencer's. 
had decided that it 
her brother all which had transpired in her 


no other 


was her 


interview with Jane Maxwe In 
way could his sin in all its heinousness be 
And if that story, 


which had cost his sister so much shame and 


brought home to his sou 


agony, did not probe to the bottom the heart 
of Andrew Spencer, then “Bis sister felt there 
was no more for her to do, and for him there 
was little hope. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Deep calleth unto deep! We need not look 
far into man’s nature to see that its true wealth 
does not lie so near the surface, but that the 
smooth grassy levels of prosperity hide riches 


such as only a shock can develop. 
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CHANGED. 


BY SARAH J, FOSTER. 


—_ 


Is there a fatality in names? I almost think ¢all. Must anybody forego a promised pleasure, 
se, for whoever knew a Charlie who was not>the family verdict was, ‘‘ Waitie will stay.’ 
off hand, gay and pleasant? or a Willie, who‘ Did anyone shrink from an unpleasant errand, 
was not sensitive, impressible and good- ¢ at once it was suggested, ‘‘ Waitie will go.” 
natured? a Kate or Maggie who were not reck-2 And Waitie did go, here, there and every- 
less and a bit strong-minded? or a Hattie whoS where, So I went to Glenville, when I was 
was not naively frank and something of a belle? ¢ fifteen. Not because I cared to go; not that 
Now I was named Waitie, ‘‘ merely that and>my parents cared to send me; but my cousin, 
nothing more,” and I have always been waiting S Gracie Evans, was going, and she was inclined 
all my life for something or somebody, or just‘ to consider me @ necessary companion. 
varying the programme by waiting upon people,2 When there, we were installed in the family 
‘everybody seeming to regard my services as an ‘of a gray-haired clergyman, just four of us, two 
I always got on the< more besides Gracie and me, a sort of school 


‘‘inalienable right.’’ 
I should have found it 


windward side of the cars, and somebody and yet not a school. 
wanted the window open, giving me the whole‘ very pleasant, only that, here as elsewhere, | 
benefit of smoke, dust, andcinders. Coach dri-¢ slid into my usual place, and, by insensible de- 
vers and passengers always appeared to regard 2 grees, became dressing-maid and attendant-in- 
my brain as insured against any amount of back- ‘ general to the worthy Mrs. Browne and all her 
In short, I never seemed to be 2 charges, and ere long a sort of amanuensis or 
working machine to the Rev. Warren Browne, 
L don’t 


ward jolting. 
worth anybody's consideration till quite lately ; ¢ 
and now, pen in hand, I am trying to assure D. D., himself, in addition thereto. 


myself that it is not alla dream by writing how $ quite understand how it came about. The fact 
I know too well. 
Mrs. Browne never went on any of the little 


my life has changed. 

I said I had always waited. Yes, I waited 
till I had six lively attractive brothers and sis- 2 excursions that enlivened Wednesday and Sat- 
ters, and till the youngest was seven y¢ «rs old, ? urday afternoons, Mr. Browne’s family vehicle 
before making my advent, in odd contrast to} could only accommodate three besides its Rev- 
the rest, from my dark unloveliness and shy,Serend driver, and, with my usual fortune, I 
unattractive ways. Then I waited for a name, $ came to be regarded as Mrs. Browne’s inevit- 
till a wrinkled great aunt deigned to bestow on § able companion when otherwise she would be 
me the cognomen of a distant cousin, pretend- 3 left alone. The good lady did not believe in 
ing to have discovered a resemblance which ¢ idleness, and therefore I must sew or knit when 
was not very complimentary to either off us. Ie with her, unless set to perform some other task 
waited for all of the cast-off clothing, never? by my clerical tutor, Having no outside re- 
knowing the luxury of a new garment. I waited } creations to enchain my thoughts, I invariably 
in ignorance without being sent to school, until‘ kept some lessons ahead of the rest. Of course 
in a childish freak of loneliness I stole thither<it was not worth while to divide a class of 
one day, and found it a pleasant place. No-? four, thus a part of my study hours came to be 
body wilfully crossed my expressed desires,‘ appropriated also, Even my vacation must be 
but I was left to study out my soul’s vague ‘ curtailed, for Mrs. Browne had conceived such 
yearnings as best I might—a hard task to set¢a fondness for her young charges, that she 
for @ sensitive nature, especially as the ever 2 ‘‘ really must have one of them to stay with her 
unsatisfied, blind hunger of my heart was for while the rest were gone.’’ And hearing the 
love and appreciation. Thus I became a very < remark for the first time on the eve before va- 
slave to the whims and caprices of all who came 2 cation, I knew well enough which one of us 
in my way, only longing for the kind and loving must make only a flying visit home and then 
words which were lavishly bestowed on others, ¢ come back to Glenville. 
but which, somehow, the world seldom givesto: I liked Mrs. Browne as well as she would let 
its willing drudges. ome, and, after a sort, enjoyed helping her, for 

It was always, ‘‘ Waitie will do this or that,” ‘ help she truly needed. 




















after I became old enough to do anything ate 
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The Rey. Warren Browne was a busy, very 
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busy cl A ceaseless bustle kept thee I began to feel that the a lental signatu: 
world the all-important round of5 of ‘* Birdie” was a good on f assumil 

+ : l family duties, which ne-< that name I had began an uy l flight. 

ver wel would have been done by It came at length—the last vacation that 

his una s. He ought to have belonged § was to spend at Glenville My visit at hom 
to the ¢ tion Office, being a perfect) was over, and with a y: ng, unsatisfic 
adept in nee ** how not to doit,” with re-S heart, I had come back to the little parsonag 
ference ¢ g that needed to be done.? Once I had thought to have arrived at th 
Add to t which kept the parish and the S highest point of earthly happiness when 

little w Glenville in a fever of anxiety ¢ should have been recognized as one of kindre 
lest he sink under his burdensome re->thought and feeling by the great thinkers an 
sponsib l imagine a most dignified air ¢ writers of the day. That time had come. , 
and ver mien, and you have our good? series of articles in the Refi and severa 
tutor’s | sketches and poems in the Galaxy had mad 

Prior rdvent, Mrs. Browne had been? themselves noticed, and I had y to reves 
obliged l off the ragged edges of his‘ my identity to be famous at ( Yet, wher 
circle as best she might; and cer-¢ thus in my grasp, the boon of fame was | 
tainly n ild blame her much for want-) Dead Sea apple to m So I hid. awa; 
ing a s e in the unknown and unpaid( the letters asking for my real address, t 
labor of which were appended names of whose utter 

I fla f that I filled the office well.‘ ance I scarcely deemed my lips ¥ and 
At lea unknown to the public, I? heavier hearted than ever t myself to per 
mounted und higher in my position as) form the tasks of that last va 1. I woul 
time w At fifteen I had begun by copy-¢ have exchanged them all f . loving and 
ing Mr s sermon’s from a somewhat ) appreciative word from the friends of my child. 
shap¢ ht in pencil, but before Iwas‘ hood. Then, too, the tl eaving the 
eighte nly aided by a very sketchy sombre little study of Glenville oppressed 
plan, es I even ventured to changeSme. Gracie Evans gayly pror lita “re- 
the a t of this—always unreproved ( fined improvement on a moder ,”’ but to me 
for s vays diffident and hesitating Sit seemed the one free : rth There 
in ve n, my ideas seemed to collect ¢ alone had I ever cast aside fettering influences, 
thems nd a ready utterance when a>and been fearlessly myself. N I was soon 
pen ¥ m of communication; espe-¢ to leave that, and could I ev n all the wide 
cially the case when I could wear an > world, find another spot | t [ dared not 
impen mask in venturing before thes‘ hope so. 

public With an eye to making the most of my ser- 

Bu 1 little trammelled. Mr. Browne‘ vices, Mr. and Mrs. Browne appropriated the 
had iy for reference, a little bundle ¢ vacation to themselves, leaving me sole house- 
of nic | doctrines, supposed to con-Skeeper. One week passed quietly by, while I 
tain us truth that ever had been< assiduously nursed my d ntent. Saturday 
or ev be discovered. A departure afternoon came, and found me, all being in 
frou | have, in a measure, overcome (readiness for the Sabbath, sitting quietly in 
even nce. Sol gradually became athe study, at work with pen, paste and scis- 
contr to a religious monthly, and soon sors in making a serap-book of my fugitive 
after fy a gayer and lighter taste, an? articles, as many as possible of which I had 
occasior ne to a weekly literary periodical § collected. In my preoccupation I had forgotten 
publis Glenville Centre. that the afternoon coach was to bring the 

To. r publication was I known by my S young clergyman who would supply the sacred 

real nat The modest initials “‘W. B.,” for¢desk on the next day, and I did not hear the 
“Wa Bird,” veiled my name inthe ‘‘Chris->)ring which announced his arrival. Until 
tian Reflector;” and the more fanciful name‘ Nancy, our maid-of-all-work, had fairly ush- 
of <‘ Birdi« was an equal screen for my ered him into my presence, I knew nothing at 
hum! elf inthe ‘Glenville Galaxy.” And,‘all of his arrival. A little confused, I only 
all unknown as I was, the public praised me. 2 made a hasty apology, and retreated. Two 
Then first I began to soar in fancy. I mightSthings I did not know, or I should not have 
wait long for popular recognition in my per-? left my task as I did. In the first place, I did 


gonal character. Butd felt that it would come,$ not understand ministerial freedom in any 
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ministerial study, and secondly, I had not as: FIFTEEN MINUTES. 
remotest idea that Mr. Wilford was editorially2 «The small stones which fill up the crevices 
connected with both the Reflector and theShaye almost as much to do with making the 
Galaxy. So I ran out to prepare our visitor’s¢ fair and firm wall as the great rocks; so the 
room and his early tea, leaving on the centre-¢ right and wise use of spare moments contri- 
table my half-filled scrap-book, on the leaves>butes not a little to the building up, in good 
of which I had written for my own privates proportion with strength, a man’s mind. Mer- 
gratification little marginal confessions as to; chants and clerks may find fifteen minutes 
the time, circumstances and causes of their $ during a few intervals of the day to learn what 
composition. $ goes on beyond the day-book and the ledger. 

An hour later, I stole timidly back to the Merchants and artisans may find fifteen min- 
study. There sat Mr. Wilford, with my serap- ¢ utes occasionally to gather a hint, a thought, s 
book in hand, in a state of preoccupied admi-> fact, an anecdote, which they may ponder over 
ration, or abstraction, at least. Puzzled to? while at work. Good housewives need not be 
know just what I ought to do, I was turning ¢ so ignorant as, alas! they too often are, sup- 
to go, when a slight, unavoidable rustle aroused ) posing the world of books is not for them. 
him. é § One and all of you—one and all of us—let us 

Hastily closing the book and laying it on ° take care of the minutes—and fhe hours will 
the table, he arose, saying pointedly—“IS take care of themselves. It has been well 
am happy to have made your acquaintance, \ said that industry is of little avail without 
Miss Bird!” and his slender white fingers ° punctuality. This is the spirit that watches 
lightly tapped the cover of the Patent OfficeSthe minutes, and turns them to account.” 
Report, which I~had appropriated to a new‘ 
use. Invain I attempted to stammer out some 
acknowledgment, and in confusion | delivered « \WHEN THE YEAR LIES DEAD. 
my original errand. « BY F. H. STAUFFER. 

“You room is ready for you, and we will S With feelings of dread 
have tea whenever you please.” 5 We stand by the bed 

But I was not to escape thus. I was drawn? Where the year lies dead ! 
per force into an hour’s conversation, wherein I $ 
quite forgot that I was only Waitie Bird, in thes 
joy of meeting one who seemed to understand ¢ 
the hidden, unacknowledged part of my na- 9 
ture. § Thus Time passes by, 

And then my change began. I cannot tell We laugh and we cry, 
you how Lester Wilford surprised my friends $ And hope runs high. 
at home, whither he carried me after Me. 
Browne came back, into an acknowledgment 
of the fact that I was no longer a nobody. ; 
Praise from them satisfied my hungry heart = 





A shout and a cheer! 
We turn from his bier 
To greet the young year. 


We destroy—and make ; 
We promise—and break; 
We refuse—and take. 


We are false—and true; 
We neglect—and do ; 
We are glad—and rue! 


last. Then I could bear to hear that of the 
world outside. But yet it was strange to 
have people defer to the wishes of Miss Bird 
who had once so coolly insinuated directions 
to ‘*Waitie.” Then the utmost I could do 
seemed unnoticed, now the merest politeness to 
another receives a meed of thanks which 
suffuses my eyes as I remember that it isa 
feast of good things after a famine which had 
well nigh starved hope and love out of # 


We are strong—yet weak ; 
We are silent—yet speak ; 
We forbear—yet wreak! 


Oh, changeful and frail! 
Oh, why do we fail 
Steadfastly to sail? 


Is God not our friend? 
And will He not lend 
Us strength to the end? 


heart. 

And, dear reader, just last evening, a tiny 
missive, with two doves embossing the seal, 
and signed Lester Wilford, satisfied the last, 
strongest yearning of my heart. Thus was the 
world changed for me. I am “ Birdie,” now, 
not “ Waitie.” 


He has promised, and will! 
So, faint heart be still, 
Nor fear any ill! 

Movunr Joy, Pa. 
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THE TALISMAN. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


A young man lay upon a sofa in a waking )more of their attention than books or periodi- 






dream. His thoughts were in the future, and¢cals. The literary designation of their club 
fancy dwelt with brilliant images. On the?wasa mere feint to blind parents, or too curi- 
morrow he was to depart for a distant city, ‘ously prying friends and relatives 
and there enter a law office to study for the? Our young friend saw, on the evening of his 
profession 1d chosen.. He had talents, and Sintroduction ‘to this club, that it was a false 
was ambit . Up to this period of his life pretence, and its associations demoralizing. 
he had dw tiefly in the country, reeeiving > But the young men were so genial, so fresh 
his educat at a college in the neighborhood. (and witty; the wine so exhilarating, and the 
He was pure-minded, and free from the vices 2 cards so absorbing, that he found himself soon 
that sensualize so many of our young men. S within the sphere of a com enjoyment, and 
So lost was he in his waking dream, that¢partaking with a zest. He was not used to 
present things faded out of his mind. He saw)much wine; his second glass confused his 
only the success, the honor, the proud satisfac-¢ senses for a little while, and the third gave 
tion that awaited him in the future. Shim a strangely buoyant feeling that annoyed 
‘‘T will stand among the first,’’ he said inshim. A sense of fear and e accompanied 
his thought, with every pulse leaping in full ?this feeling, and he resolved to drink no more 
throbs along the arteries. Sthat evening. So he passed the bottle when it 
A kiss upon his forehead dispersed his fan-2next came round; but his neighbor filled his 
cies, and instead of unreal things, he saw theSglass for him, saying 
face of ther bending over him. Howc ‘Don’t be afraid of this wine; it’s no 
full of lov vas !—tender, yearning, anxious >stronger than water.” 
love! ¢ He was lifting the glass, when his hand 
‘‘How can I let you go, Alfred?” she mursgstopped midway. Then he set it down, and 
mured Maid not touch the wine agai 
‘“‘It is hard, dear mother,” he answered, aad This is dull work !’’ exclaimed one of the 
drawing urm around her neck, and kissing S company, as he took the pack of cards and 
her fondly in return; “but it is best. You see ¢ began to shuffle them at the « of a game. 
that as well as I do. I could live but half a$*‘Let’s have a shilling stake, just for the ex- 


life here in the country. You know that I have¢citement of the thing. Even boys don’t play 
talents and ambition for a wider sphere. You) marbles for fun, nor shoot at pennies, or pick 


shall be proud of your son, dear mother !”’ eggs, without the hope of winning. And what 
On the next morning he went away. A large are we but boys of a larger growth ?”’ 

city is a dangerous place for a young man whoS Port-monnaies were instantly in hand, all 

has in it no charmed home-circle to draw him ?around the table. Yielding to the common 

back from its many false enticements. If the ‘assent to this proposition, our young friend's 


young man’s early years have been passed in¢ hand went down into his pocket. But ere he 
the country, the danger is still greater. drew it forth, his hand was arrested almost as 


“T will see what is to be seen,” he said, 2 abruptly as if external force had been applied. 
communing with himself. ‘*We must know 2Then rising from the table, he left the room 
the world if we would tread its paths withS without saying a word, and never entered 
sure feet. I am not afraid.” Qagain. 

Social, witty and generous, he was not long$ Knowing glances passed round the cirele. 
without companionship. Within a few weeks ¢ ‘What's up?” asked one 5 
from the time he entered the city he wasin-5 ‘ Frightened,” said another 
troduced to a coterie of young men, mostly law¢ **Oh; you must excuse him, he’s just from 


students, who met, two or three times a week, >the country,”’ said a third 

for the avowed purpose of self-improvement. § And then the game went on 

They had a room, fitted up with a library, and2 Said a fellow-student in the law office to 
took many of the best periodicals of the day. $ Alfred on the next day— 

But cards, wine and cigars occupied, usually,? ‘I wish I had left with you last night; but 
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I hadn’t the courage to break away.” Then nose, when an acquaintance came in. He was 

drawing out his purse, he held it up, adding—, about Alfred’s age, a youth of superior talente, 

«Every dollar gone, you see!” ‘and, like him, had spent his earlier years in 
‘What do you mean?” asked Alfred, lifting ‘the country. The city’s allurements had been 

his brows with surprise. otoo strong for him. He had fallen into many 
‘I’m a plucked pigeon.” ¢ vices, and they had woven, like busy spiders, 
‘But you knew it was wrong to gamble.” ‘ their half-invisible chords around him, until 
‘‘Of course I did; and wished myself well¢ he was held an almost powerless captive. He 

out of it when astake was proposed; but) was pale; his eyes were congested from recent 

hadn’t your manly courage. How in the world (dissipation; his hand was hot and trembling 

did you muster up the strength of mind to as he laid it in that of his friend. 

brave that whole company? I couldn’t haveS ‘How are you?” asked Alfred. 

done it.”’ ¢ “Don’t ask me! You see how I am— 
‘* Because,” was auswered, “I saw things‘ wretched!” was the unhappy reply. 

more®to be dreaded than their scorn or displea-¢ ‘Are you sick?” 

sure.” “Yes; in body and in mind. I wish I were 
The days and weeks moved on. Our young < dead!” 

friend attracted strongly; he was a favorite ‘There is a better, a braver, and a manlier 

with every circle into which he gained admis-‘ wish than that,” replied Alfred. 

sion. Gradually some of the finer perceptions? ‘ For one like you, perhaps, who have gone 

which he had brought with him into the city, through the fire unharmed; but not for me. I 

lost their delicate edge. He was not so quick have no will—no power. My good resolutions 

to perceive danger—was less on his guard. Sare like flax, and my appetite like flame. How 

Many currents pressed againt him, bearing ¢did you stand, when I, and so many more like 

him often away from safe channels. [His head )me, went down ?”’ 

grew stronger against wine; his ear was less$ ‘Not in my own strength,” replied Alfred, 

sensitive to unseemly speech; his eyes be-?his face growing serious. 

Forbidden fruit was not only$ ‘You moved amid these evil allurements as 


came tempters. 
looked upon’with desire, but sometimes plucked (if you were in armor against them. Ah, how 


and eaten; leaving upon the taste its after Soften have I envied your power to stop at the 


bitterness and disgust. And yet, among his‘right moment! I have seen you leave the 
companions, he was noted for a large degree of ) card table when a stake was proposed; I have 
self-control; for the ability tostop at the pointSseen you push aside the bottle when others 
of danger and go resolutely back, no matter 2 were drowning reason and self-control; I have 
who might take-offence and sneer. 6 seen you turn back suddenly when siren voices 

‘‘He carries a charmed life,’’ said many a were in your ears, and others went madly on 
weak one, sighing over his own debasement. ° to folly and disgrace. How wasit? Why was 
“If I only had his firm will when enticed If it?” 
I could only plant my feet, as he does, and? ‘I hada talisman,” said Alfred. “Through 
say, ‘Not one step farther in that wrong direc- ‘ that I was safe.” 


tion !’” Q ‘What is it?” The young man looked almost 


But, of himself, Alfred was not so strong. > hopefully at his friend. 
It was not the firm will that saved him—but¢ ‘Let me tell you about it.” Alfred’s voice 
rather, the charmed life. He had a talisman, ) softened and his eye had a tender light. ‘On 


and by virtue of that he was able to stand amid‘the day before I left home I was lying on a 


temptations, where so many fell. sofa, dreaming of the future. My heart was 


A year of city life wrought ehanges in our Sfall of grand anticipations. I sawa splendid 
young friend. He had grown manlier in ap- ceareer before me. The picture that fancy 
pearance, and moved with a firmer step and adcreated was full of allurements. From this 
more confident air. (dream I was suddenly awakened. A warm kiss 

The experiences of that first year—the dan- touched my forehead, and looking up, I saw 
gers and escapes—the new aspect of life it had § my mother’s face bending over me full of love. 
revealed to our young friend, were lessons not ? That kiss has been my talisman. In the hour 


to be unheeded. Sof evil enticement it presses my forehead again, 


One day, during the first month of his second ¢ and I feel it with a strange distinctness. Then 
year in the city, our young friend was sitting 5 comes a vision of that tender, loving face, and 
alone in his preceptor’s office late in the after- (I start back with a shudder. It seems, for the 
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time, as if my mother’s eye were resting upon‘ 


” 


me 
Silence followed. 


re 
) 


*¢T have no mother,” was answered, in a sad 
voice. ‘‘When I went out from home, no talis-5 


manic kiss was printed on my forehead,” 


‘‘ Have you a sister?” asked Alfred. 


A faint light flashed into the young man’s¢ 


face. 


Yes,” he replied, and his voice trembled a‘ 


little. “‘T have a sister. Dear girl! 


It would? 


almost break her heart to see me as I am 


now.” 


‘Is not her pure kiss on your lips and 


eheeks ?” 
** Yes—yes 


The yoice shook still mc 


re. 


‘‘ Then be that sister’s kiss your talisman !’’< 
‘God bless you!” cried the young friend, 


grasping Alfred’s hand. 


‘‘ My feet are touch- 


ing ground. I feel the commencement of a 


resisting power. Oh, the flood shall not 
whelm me again! 
me!” 

He tremb! 


hope looked of his eyes. 


over-'° 


My sister’s kiss shall save? 


—light warmed his pale face— 


*¢ Let it be talismanic to restrain as well as 


protect,” said Alfred. ‘‘Let its sweet 


influ 


ence hold you back from dangerous ways and‘ 


evil compan 
into slippery 
away from tem 
ence.” 
‘Thank y 
answered t 
Yes—yes,” he 
almost cheerft 
strain.” 


nship. 
places. It is easier to 


ptation than to resist its 


yu, my friend, for that warning,” 
young man. “It shall be he 
added, speaking hopefully— 
lly—‘‘my talisman shall re- 


We fall because we go? 


keep § 
influ- 


eded. 


You would hardly have known him a month 
later. The pale exhaustion of his face was 


gone—his m 
eye clear, his step elastic. 


ith was firm and confident; his 


you are looking,”’ said Alfred, 


“How well 
meeting | one day. 

«And I feel well,” was the hastily spoken 
answer. 

“You keep the talisman ?” 

“ Ay [t is here’? And he laid a finger 
softly on his lips. ‘‘ My sister’s kiss, God 


bless her 
$9 OO" 
If you would be a self-made man, you 
take for your motto, ‘‘ Nil Desperandum.” 


if 
> 


must ¢ 


Never 


mind, though the Andes be in your way; buckle 
en your wallet, tie your shoes, take a firm hold 


of your staff, and scale the barrier. 


Alpine ¢ 


7 
4 
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Kindness and cheerfulness 
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BELIEVE 
BY MELICENT IRWIN 
To every soul that lives, 
A life that’s worth the livir 
There ccmeth mortal str 
And faintness of miss 
And struggling ‘neath the heavy load, 


So long and weary seems the road 


We work, and see no frui 

And bloom, and dew, are perished; 
Sweet hopes lie down t 

Though faith so long has nourished; 
Yet oh believe—God’s word is true, 
And lovingly He cares for you e 


Be not of little faith, 
Though very heart be river 
Your need is not unknow: 


Tis sacred held in heaver 





And though he lay you low lust, 
Ay, though He slay you—trust, oh, trust! 
And though the cross be more 

Than your poor strengt! sarry, 
Be still and wait; be sure 

Who loves you will not tarry 
Than serves your need, ope moment more, 
3elieve His love! you know his power. 
Canst thou not watch one hour? 


Although the light be banished 
Oh, think of all the day 


When darkness shall have vanished! 
Oh friend believe! God's word és truq 
His love shall proven be t ! 

—_- i +es — 


Whene’er a duty waits for thee, 
With sober judgment view it, 
And never idly wish it 
Begin at once and d 


For Sloth says falsely, “ By and by 
Is just 2s well to do 

But present strength is surert strength; 
Begia at once and do it 

And find not lions in the way, 
Nor faint if thorns bestrew it; 

But bravely try and strength will come, 
For God will help thee do it 


- cee 


can remove 


mountains vanish before a determined and? more than half the wrinkles out of the fore- 
» head of age. 


resolute mind. 
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A HIDDE 


N HEART. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


For years Mark Helmstedt had dwelt alone 
in Linden Hall, Alone with his old house- 
keeper, and his gray-haired servants. 
his thirty-fifth birthday. 
distant mountains. The linden trees were 
yellowing in the sun—a few maples lit the 
river borders with their scarlet flames. 

Mr. Helmstedt was pacing back and forth 
the length of the wide piazza. 
built man, with deep set, gray eyes, a firm 
mouth half hidden in the tawny beard; a face 


strong rather than handsome, framed in a 


mass of black hair, tossed carelessly back from $ 


haughty man, 
} 


i 


his forehead. A proud, cold, 


with neither wife nor child; with no 


any of God’s creatures; beloved by nothings 
save the great black dog, Bruno, that was kept, 


eenstantly chained by the front gate. 

No little children ever assed Mark Helm- 
stedt for any of the beautiful flowers that grew 
#o lavishly in his spacious gardens; no beggar 
came with outstretched hand to his door. N: 


living thing; save Bruno, was made happier 
by his living in the world—when he died there , 
would be none to shed a tear over his grave. ¢ 


Such was the opinion the village people enter- 
tained of him. 


Perhaps some thought of this was passing? 
through his mind as he paced slowly up and 


down through the shadow and the sunshine, 


with the dead leaves, brilliant in their decay, 5} 


drifting around him, 


None save himself knew how his nature had, 
He had not always ¢ 


changed in fifteen years. 


been the animated statue that people now knew ? 


as Mark Helmstedt. 
far back in the past when Heaven seemed very 
near to him; when his mother kissed him 


nightly, and his little blue-eyed sister’s golden ¢ 
head Jay on his bosom, while he told her tales ; 


of the great and good whom he so earnestly 
meant to emulate, 
Still later there flashed across his life a 


vision of love so brilliantly dazzling that the? 


splendor of noonday paled before it. How he 
had worshipped her! The air was sweeter to 
him that it had passed over her. He loved 
the blue skies better because she said they 
were beautiful. He had no thought beyond 


her. The flowers she had touched were sacred$was not afraid of the fearful risk he ran, 


It was > 
A clear, calm day? 
in October, with a purple haze hanging on she $ 


A tall, well-S 


ove for / 


He could remember days $ 


Sless. 
‘ 


¢ : : : . 
threw himself before the frantic beast. 


things henceforth; a knot of ribbon she had 
@worn he treasured as the heathen treasures 
his amulet. 

Perhaps in this very 
sinned against God, and his idol was shown to 
He trusted her so fuyjly. 
We can 


lk 


love for Edith Fay he 
shim to be but clay. 
2A perfect love casts out all doubt. 
Gjudge something of its depth by its simple, 
ounquestioning faith. 

S He went away to the Indies with his uncle— 
Chis heart torn with the parting, his kisses 
S burning hot on the lips that had promised to 
be loyal and true to him until death. 

Two years later he returned home. Edith 
Fay was married to a man wealthier than he, 
ond was a belle beyond the seas, in the giddy 
He suffered everything but 
Those 
Sthings we long for ardently are always denied 
-to us. Why complain? God's purposes are 
wise, and we see but through a glass darkly. 

Another fierce trial came to him. His sister 
>—his dear little sister—had been won, and 
- now the wretch she had trusted cast her aside, 
and beneath the blow she faded like a rose 
touched by the early frosts. They made her 
0 grave beside that of her mother, over which 
>the summer grass was already green. 

Mark Helmstedt’s heart shut itself to all 
He made a solemn promise 


capital of France. 
>the death he so wished would come. 


c 
é 


outer influence. 
/to himself to live so that henceforth no human 
oy or sorrow could touch him. 
¢ The promise had been well kept. Wealth 
had flowed in upon him; he had abundant 
means to gratify every taste and satisfy every 
desire; but he had made nobheavy heart lighter 
‘with his charity ; he said to himself that he did 
2 not want any man’s gratitude for benefits con- 
6 ferred. 
2 his afternoon, as he stood there, the rumble 
dof the stage-coach wheels struck on his ear. 
Cit was crossing the bridge over the river. | 
came rapidly down the hill, and when nearly 
Sat the bottom the sharp report of a rifle in a 
thicket by the roadside frightened the leading 
Shorse. He dashed off at fearful speed, and the 
2 efforts of the driver to check him were fruit- 


and 
He 
and 


Mark Helmstedt sprung out of the gate 


< 
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with a powe! und he flung the animal back 
s, but not before the crazy 


ttered over the embankment 


upon his 

old vehicle 

and upset 
The drive 

quite as mu 

to the rescue a 

riage. H 

at polite: 


pt out from among the ruins, 
rprised at seeing who had come 

» was at the wreck of his car- 
his forelock with an effort 





“Tm s r, I'm much obleeged to ye.” 

Mr. He re open the coach door and 
looked i: There was but one passenger, 
@ young ¢ 1 she was lying white and still 
in the t coach. 

.*I th fare is dead,” said Mr. Helm- 
stedt. ‘ had better remove her at once, 
and we w rtain.”’ 

The dr 1 her out, and laid her down 
on the g inside the gate. Mr. Helm- 


What 


gid outline to whiten his own 


stedt adva 1 looked on her face. 


was there 





to an , and shake his strong frame 
with a shudder ? 

“V< her into the house,” he said 
to the « She is not dead, and we will 
do what  her.”’ 

The dr stared. It was an unheard of 
thing for Mark Helmstedt to offer the hos- 
pitality n Hall to any creature. 

“An | , sir, hadn’t I better take her 
back t 

‘6 Obe said Mr. Helmstedt, haughtily ; 
and s 1s taken into the great draw 
ing-ro id on the sofa. The house 
keeper wa illed, and Dr. Graham sent for. 

The woman was astounded, but the 
sweet unbidden guest won her heart 
at once ng before the physician arrived 
the ¢g il come back to life. She opened 
her b: and looked about her curiously. 

“VW um 1 ?’’ she asked. 

“You rown from the stage, deary, 
and | raid your arm is broken. Dr 
Graha e here in a few moments to see § 
to it,” s Mrs. Howe, kindly. 

« But re am 1?” 

‘6 At len Hall—the home of Mr. Hel 
stedt 

“An ng to stay here ?”’ 

The eper’s faceclouded. She turned 
timidly towa her master. 

“B I should like to,” said the girl, 
“itis? re, I know; I can hear the trees 
ristl wind, and I smell wild thyme. 
And jy k good. May I?” 

‘‘ That for Mr. Helmstedt to decide, 


dear 


ME MAGAZINE. 





‘““Mr. Helmstedt, come here and tell me!” 
she said, with pretty imperiousn: 

‘*T will see that you are properly cared for 
elsewhere,’ he said, rather c y “ITama 
bachelor, and am not in the hat f entertain- 


ing company.” 
She took his hand in hers—not 
a child’s, and white as a 
thrilled as he thought how 
since he had touched a woman und 
‘‘T want to stay here,” she sa 
‘until I get well, I mean. I 


larger than 
He 


had been 


1keC 


l, ¢ arnestly ; 
home. 
I was going to Landsdowne » nursery 


governess. I am 


My mother died a year ag 
Maude Arnsley. And 1 will } l 


He took a turn across t! came back, 


and looked down at her, } strangely 
soft, his voice hoarse with s unwonted 
emotion. 

‘*T think you can stay,” he sa and here 
is Dr. Graham.” 

The housekeeper’s predict was verified 
Maude’s arm was fractur: ‘ t was very 
long before she was full) And in 
the meantime she was tended carefully. If 
young Dr. Graham spent as time with 


all his patients as he did with her, his hours 
of sleep must have been few and between. 

And the old housekeeper g love her 
like a daughter. Her ge fluence reached 


even Mark Helmstedt. P 1 that he 
was changing. He spoke t children; he 
put name to subscription papers, and 
astonished old past ppearing at 
church on Sundays. 


his 
the 


When Maude was well spoke of 
going away; but Mr. H tedt heard the 
proposition with a sharp par pain. What 
should they do with ] brightened 
up the old Hall like sum: su ne. Her 

Ssweet voice dispelled the gloom of the sombre 
rooms; her bright face lent ething of its 
brightness to the face of the 1 r. 

He could not let her g he thought he 


could arrange it all son her to remain. 
He told her he was lonely—t! he si 


her sorely, and asked her to stay and be his 


yuld miss 


daughter. 





and 


oung lips to 


> was homeless and alons she con- 


sented. She touched her ] 
his forehead, and calle: 
Mark Helmstedt wondered why 
th eruel anguish. 


i him father. And 
that simple 

word cut his heart wi 

h 


He procured for her the best instruction, and 


she was an apt scholar 
And so two years passed and Maude 


AWAY, 


¢ Arnsley was seventeen. Dr. Graham had been 
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all this time a constant visitor, and on the day } «But I do not love him, sir!” she answered, 
that she was seventeen he spoke to Mr, Helm-<‘ hoarsely. 

stedt in the library, and asked permission to? ‘‘Youdo not!” He turned quickly towards 
address her. Sher, and took her hands in his. Perhaps 

Mr. Helmstedt restrained the fierce throb of? something of what fired his heart reached her 
opposition that well nigh found vent in words, >through his eyes. ‘‘ Whom do you love?” he 
and answered calmly that he would consider‘ asked, imperiously. 
the proposition. She put her hot face down to his— 

Alone in his room that night he fought a} ‘Only you in the whole wide world!” 
desperate battle. Then he knew that he had¢ His arms enfolded her; he spoke reverently. 
grown to love Maude Arnsley better than ever 2 ‘‘ For this I thank God!” 
he had loved Edith Fay. She had crept into$ So it came to pass that Mark Helmstedt 
his heart until she filled every nook and corner. ? found his heart at last, and all the people 
He recalled her every grace and beauty with a5 rejoiced thereat, and when Maude Arnsley be- 
thrill of tenderness that was almost pain, She¢came the mistress of Linden Hall, the con» 
was sleeping quietly now, he said; and he) gratulations that poured in upon her were as 
knew just how the golden hair rippled over‘ sincere as they were profuse. 
the white forehead, and the parted scarlet lips 
revealed the pearly teeth beneath. A little 
while before she had laid her hand on his¢ DYING IN HOSPITAL. 
shoulder, and said— $ BY E. F. 

“ Good-night, dear father.’ ; Raise me up higher—there. My heart grows weary 

She did not kiss him now; she had never As I lie here and see them pass along; 
kissed him but once, and that was when she‘ I cannot think the time other than dreary 
had promised to be his daughter. 2 Since last I joined that chorus loud and strong. 

He could not sit there in the light and beauty 5 
of the elegant room with such a terrible con-< 
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Swelling along, it made our pulses quicken 


her. : ’ With newer life, and danger seemed forgot; 
flict in his heart. He dashed out into the cold ) yj-her and higher as the mad crowds thicken 
5 aa ude — ’ 


and darkness. He knew her gratitude wouldS And the red earth was ploughed with shell and 
lead her to make any sacrifice he might ask. ¢ shot. 


And should he ask it? He was a selfish man, § 
people said, and here was an opportunity to2 As one by one the men went down about me— 
retrieve his lost happiness. He thought of True souls and brave, with whom I'd marched 
Dr. Graham—young, handsome, impassioned 
and loving! An honorable man. Well worthy 
of Maude. On the other hand, he thought 
ef himself—world weary, double her age, 
with gray hairs beginning to show on his > I hailed that death of steel, as men greet brothers 
temples. ¢ Met once again after long years of pain; 
For the first time in years he sank on his? Although it brought a pang of grief to others, 
knees, and his heart cried out through his I felt my life had not been lived in vain. 
dumb lips to God. A great peace fell upon?® * * > * 
him. He seemed lifted into a new atmosphere. $I hoped to pass away before they found me, 
Maude should act unbiassed. >) And have it writ, “ Dead on the battle-field,” 
The next morning he called her to him in§ For courage sank and my heart chilled within me 
the study. She came and stood a little behind To think of sufferings where the bravest yield. 
him, her hand on his shoulder. ‘ But through this trouble and this pain and weak 
“Maude,” he said, ‘‘ Dr. Graham has asked $ ness, 
me to sanction his love for you.” Which only ends when the long fight is won, 
She did not answer, but her fair face flushed } With bitter tears, and now at last in meekness, 
and her breath came quicker. ¢ I've learned to say, “Oh, God, thy will be 
“What shall I tell him, Maude ?” ; done !” 
Still no reply. 
“My child, I want you to be happy. If you? 
love him, I have no objection to offer. Heis$ Do not attach yourself to a cruel man; 
honorable, and of good family. I am not? sooner or later you will find him as pitiless 
afraid to trust you with him.” § for you as he is for others. 


and fought— 
[alos of glory spread their light around me, 
And that seemed gained which I so long had 
sought. 
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The + family of the Mays, to the remo-¢the crowd; who instantly l 
test bi ramification of that tribe, and > with empressement, and dri ide. 
their gui e assembled on Christmas eve 6 My dear child, how b: k |—are 
at the | ne of the number, a worthy 2 you really alive after last 
and we whose chief pleasure in lift ‘*Hardly,” laughed Fanny, rugging her 
was t the enjoyment of his only 2dimpled shoulders—‘ It w wasn’t it? 
daug! sll the young people among theS Were you very sleepy, J: 
oousins friends, were playing Christ- ‘** Quiet’ doesn’t descr ’ cried Miss 
mas 2 Louis Raynor as Grand Pan-5 Jessie, holding up both | rror; ‘J 
jaudr uder in the same. would rather explore the D Sea, my dear. 
He w N 1dsome, stately cousin of six > Was there ever such a | silence 
and twe iiskered and tall, with rather¢as that in which we sat dow! 1, with the 
& gray , and-a thoughtful air. He had 2shadow of coming indi ming darkly 
not be y so general a favorite among ver us?” 
the jur 1s some of the more rattle-pat ‘Too many plums ir hinted 
relat id filled his post unusually well $ Fanny. 
on t] , and achieved a brilliant suc ‘*Too much of everythi1 ted Jessie, 
cess, ter of proposing and originat-Ssweepingly. ‘It smelt and tasted like an 
ing n¢ irming games. ipothecary’s shop—I w t was half as 
“W we play now, Uncle Lewie ' ealthy—I shant be well for a week. They 
whisper e Netty Stern, during a pause¢say the receipt has been i: r family ever 
whi ned to disperse the juven since the days of Queen Be I wonder Queen 
grouy in the back parlor; but she‘ Bess did not behead the ear neestor that 
hinte for Mr. Raynor's attention | made it, for the good 
irre wandered, in following the pr ‘‘It was rather heavy 1 Fan * not 
gress isin Fanny among ber arriving? the cake only, but the w tainment, | 
gues tening to the various greetir mean. Mr. Chase came me, and 
that her pretty lips as she receiv« we talked proverbial | phy all the time. 
ther We both agreed that we f I r aged and 
“y r te fashionably late, Mrs. Mills,’’< decrepit, afterwards, and | sed to come 
smil an old lady in black satin who2up in the morning with a f Sterling’s 
block the doorway a moment and slowlyS Ambrosia in case I found y gray hairs in 
move ‘“We came home almost at thisQmy head. I suppose 3 ther a severe 
timé ir delightful tea-party the otherStime with Mr. Plummer 
evening. It is such a nice, sensible idea t Miss Jessie nodded a assent, “It 
begin and leave off so early!—it gives oneSwas dreadful,” she : “We had nine 
time sleep; I wish we were all bravecsquares to go home—they live in such an out- 
enough todoit! But you must not go away Sof-the-world place—and valked on my back 
gO SOO! night, or we shall not see enough of¢ breadths the whole way my new gray silk is 
you Sruined forever. Then to hear him apologize, 
‘“‘IT am glad you enjoyed yourselves,” re-clike a shopman, and to see his bald head 
turn » gratified matron. > glitter under the gas) 3, as we passed 
“0 lear Mrs. Mills, we always do;¢ along!” 
your ] ake, you know, is quite celebrated > Fanny laughed, and moved on. There was 
it oug go down to posterity. Please giveSa crowd of new arrivals by the door, among 
mam! receipt, and then I can have it allethem the identical Plummer, just brushing up 
the ‘the remains of his stiff red hair, and looking 
St smiling, she moved on, dispensing ¢ vacantly about him, She tched outa little 
pleasant welcomes, till she encountered a Shand in warmest welcomé 


g girl in white with rose-colored 


pretty 
trimmings, 


standing listlessly on the edge of) 
t=) 





‘‘ Merry Christmas!”’ she cried, ‘if it’s not 


too late, we had almost given you up; you 
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< 
must really be more punctual another time, if$well; he is very pleasant to talk to—so nice 
you expect any favors from St. Nicholas!” and sarcastic, and dances so beautifully; but 
The delighted man awkwardly accepted the Sas to anything further, he is just the last 
offered hand, and racked his brain for a com-? person!” 
prehensive compliment that should convey all$ With another shrug of the shoulders, utterly 
the sentiments he desired to express in return ; 2condemnatory of Mr. Chase’s pretensions, had 
but finding none, after a period of silence, re-> he but seen it !—and a blush that outrivalled 
linquished it, with a bungling pressure, andshot@and outglowed those she had given to him, 
s red-hot glance of admiration after her wine Hoey « flitted back tothe place from whence 
his little gray eyes as she left him. She came$she came, and where she was oftenest to be 
next to her favorite, Mr. Chase, who detained 2found, and where upon the whole she felt it 
her a few moments to rally her on Mr. Plum-§ pleasantest to be—the place beside her cousin, 
mer’s devotion, and the events of the preceding 2 Louis Raynor. 
evening at Mrs. Mills’ party. But Louis Raynor's brow was dark, and his 
“Your friend, Miss Ward, is rather hardcheart was very heavy. He had followed 
apon both,” said he, ‘I have but just escaped SFanny’s progress round the room, half list- 
from her denunciations; she vows she will¢ening, half guessing, with the instinctive 
never speak to Plummer again.” S penetration of affection, what had been said 
“ He tore her dress,” said Fanny. and answered on the way, and it seemed to him 
“Yes, but wasn’t itrather long? Now con-2that a darker shade was gathering every mo- 
fess, Miss May, need there be quite such aS$menton the sweet characterhe loved. Where- 
sweep—what do you call it?—a trail—for us2ever she moved, he saw ease, and comfort, and 
unhappy fellows to put our feet in. I reallySpleasure follow in her train; her guests spoke 
pitied Plummer. She looked like a tragedy? more gayly and smiled more brightly, and lent 
queen before they started, and when I met5themselves more freely to the amusements of 
them after I left you, she was walking majes-¢the hour, inspired by the irresistible fascina- 
tically apart, with her robes gathered about Stion her presence always brought. But the 
her like Lady Macbeth in the play, and gazing price of this popularity—the cost of all this 
at him in a way that was positively murder- 2 witchery ? Fearless, brave and honest, utterly 
ous |” »truthfal and sincere himself, he shrank with 
‘She was bored and tired,” said Fanny. > something like horror from the ‘innocent 
“« Fatal facility! when was she ever other->deceits,” the ‘harmless white lies,” the thou- 
wise. Do you know of any party at which her@sand falsities of speech and manner—of 
‘back hair’ has not been pulled too tight, or) flattery and detraction, which “society” 
her flounces crippled, or where the ice cream ¢ fosters and practises, and in which the grace- 
has been flavored to her fancy, unless Alfred 2 ful Fanny was such an adept. He would have 
Royall was there, to make things endurable to$given the strong right hand with which he had 
ber high-mightiness? Now we suffered, last 2already compelled Fortune to his service, to 
night, you know, but mildly in comparison—‘save the dear girl from the dominion of the 
not to that grievous extent. Come! you may only fault she had. But there was no such 
as well admit it—I see the truth of my surmises 5 question to be decided, or subject to be mooted 
in your face.” Cat present; the only one now before him was 
Setween laughing and blushing, her bright» how best to amuse the laughing throng of 
face did indeed confess his-discernment and@children and young people gathered in the 
a great deal more, and the few deprecating 2 little parlor at the end of the handsome suite 
words she uttered only confirmed it. She felt of rooms, ready for any harmless romping or 
with a little pang of pain that she was being2gayety that could come under the head of 
untrue to both her friend and herself, for want § ‘‘ Christmas games.” 
of a moment's courage to disagree with him, Fanny was leader and prime mover in all, 
and she managed to escape from his further) of course, subject only to her cousin Louie, to 
conversation, to fall into the hands of her? whom she deferred with a sweet submissive- 
aunt, a correct maiden lady of fifty-five. 2ness that owned its special charm for one who 
‘‘My dear Fanny,” whispered she, loudly—¢ knew as well as he the right she had to be 
‘‘are you engaged to that young man 2~he Simperious: If petting, and cherishing, and 
seems very intimate.” favoring could spoil, she should have been 
“Why, no, indeed, Aunt Nanny. How can2spoiled long since, for she had known nothing 
you think sof I like him very much—very Selse since she first opened her dark gray eyes 
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_ PASIAN WA 
to the light of this sublunary world. She was 
not pretty be sure; she was too small, too 


too slight, too slender; but 

ething better than beauty, as 
her father and her friends agreed- 

ind in the round face she looked 

, and yet to be felt in the win- 

f her manner. Whatever she 

ilways done—whatever she said, 


short, t 
there was 
more than 
not to be fi 
at in the ¢g 
ning wit 
wished, w 
always « 
bility of 
her to distress 
sacrific ; 
things) on her 
agreed wv 
and was po] 


1 conviction—the innate amia- 


character made it impossible for 
or disappoint anybody, if the 
thing (truth was one of the 
part could avert it. 
ry one, and pleased every one, 
lar with all. 


So she 


But then she was bright, and gay, and 
witty, and her conversation had a vivacious 
charm of its own, embellished, ‘not with those 
sarcastic ” those burning epigrams, 
that sla) i smite, and are passed about 
rapidly hand to hand in society, like 
* Robir in the play; but with little 


lively **« and arrows,” that, to be effec 


tive, must be fired behind the back of the great 
giant tr und of those she criticised. So it 
happened t, without deliberate dissimula- 


tion, or malice, or evil intention, Fanny had 
uncons« y fallen Into those crooked paths 
of deceit which are called the “‘ ways of the 
world,” and yet was thought the sweetest girl 
in it by family and friends but one— 
the one w ved her best. 

The evening passed pleasantly to both young 
and old ere was no dancing, but a delight- 
ful supper, which all could appreciate, plenty 
of music and lively conversation; and finally 
all the y ful part of the company, at least, 
became interested in the amusements the chil 
dren pr ited with such zest. A triple row 
of admiring spectators surrounded the laughing 
group, and even the scornful Jessie was moved 
to something like sprightliness. At a very 
late hour, the forfeits had not yet been 
all redeemed, and the players were unanimous 
in demanding “‘orfe game more,” that should 
set them all right in this respect from the tall 
leader of the festivities. 

“I know one,”’ admitted he, at last, “ but it 
will re a week to play it.” 

“H why ?—what is it?” they eagerly 
inquir 

‘“‘The Palace of Truth,” said the Grand 
Panjaudrum, with a side-glance at Fanny. 


“T don’t think we quite understand,’ she 
suggested 
“It is very simple ; you must all sneak the‘ 
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truth for a week; as if we were living in the 
Palace of Truth itself. No evasions, no decep- 
tions, no prevarications, remember, but with 
the regular witness-box 
truth, the whole ‘truth, and nothing but the 
There! have I not given you a suffi- 
In a week 


qualification — the 


truth. 
cient task to redeem your forfeits ? 
from to-day I shall be happy to release such 
as can conscientiously be claimed by their 
owners.” 

The circle broke up amid much laughter and 
applause, but Louis’ quick glance observed 
that Fanny moved away in an absorbed, me 
flush in her 
in her eyes. 


chanical with a warm 


cheek, and an absent, uneasy look 


manner, 


When the last guest had departed, and those 
who belonged to the house had left the room, 
he lingered latest to speak to her 


said he, sliding 
of the 


exquisitely 


‘‘ This is my Christmas gift,’ 
into her hand a little keepsake c 
“ Series of Distinguished Women 
and lasped with gold 
The fair faces of saints and: 
hers she turned the ve 
bright tear from her downcast 
the creamy page and stained its polished sur- 


Py 
bound, rimmed and « 
urtyrs looked into 
till a 
eyes fell upon 


as leaves, 


face. 

‘‘What is it, Fanny?’ asked her cousin, 
tenderly. 

She turned, smiling at him, deprecatingly, 


and drawing her slender fingers across her wet 


eyelashes as if to hide the traces of emotion, 
with a movement of rapid 
herself. 

‘I hardly know,” she answered 
1 with myself, 


grace peculiar te 

“*T sup- 
pose I was tired, vexed, dissatisfic 
and that the sight of all these 
with their high standard of right and duty, 
I want 
sud- 


good women 


lifting to 
denly the earnest inquiry of her beautiful gray 
to-night in 


was rather mortifying to my vanity. 
to know,’’ continued she him 
eyes, ‘‘ if you were rea ly sincere 
proposing that we should abide for a week in 
the ‘ Palace of Truth ?’” 

‘‘Ts it so hard?” returned Louis. 

‘I think it is,” she bravely confessed, ‘if 
one is to live in society at the same time. I 
don’t pretend to defend our system, but there 
are so many little deceits, and subterfuges, 
and conventionalities, so many defacings and 
concealings of your crystal Truth, that we 
have grown up in ‘the faith of—(shabby tradi- 
tions they are, all of them, and I for one don’t 
excuse, though I practise them,) that I am 
afraid none of us can reasonably hope to dwell 
in your palace for so long a time.” 

“Will you try at least?” said Louis, bend 
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ing over her with the irresistible fondness her and earnest was the affectionate attention she 
bewitching frankness and gentleness evoked. >displayed, to those who met in the pleasant 
“‘ Dear Fanny, these are little things and slight, Sre-union around her father’s board. It was 
I know, but are they so unimportant after all? 2 among such scenes as this that she shone 
The cowardice or the heroism with which we 2 brightest and best, and the quiet but tender 
meet the hourly conflict with trifling tempta-Sdevotion of her Cousin Louis made her se 
tions like these; do they have no share in‘ happy that her heart overflowed with gayety 
moulding the whole character, and deciding? and good-will to every comer. In her white 
our final destiny ?” >dress enriched with wreaths of green and red 

She was leaning, over a table, with cheeks‘ coral ornaments, she flitted through the party 
deeply colored, and striving to restore to posi- 2 that succeeded like a Christmas spirit, and won 
tion the unfortunate bronze effigy of some dis-2all hearts not won before, by her gentle 
tinguished warrior, who had had the pedestal‘ witchery. 

knocked from under his martial feet in thes The next day, however, came a relapse; it 
course of the evening, by the romping children < was signally cold and gloomy; everybody was 
who owned him. In the earnestness of his? tired and cross after the dissipations of yes- 
discourse, Louis seized and prisoned the littleSterday; children and noise abounded; the 
fluttering hands in his, and she looked up into ‘house was full of disorder and disorderers; it 
his face with a quick inquiring glance, and a¢ needed all Fanny’s ingenuity and sweetness of 
smile that flashed like a diamond through her 2temper to help her through the complications 
tears. Sthat followed. A group of young girls had 

“It was for my benefit, then,” she mur-¢ gathered in her room, eagerly discussing the 
mured, half under her breath, ‘‘and I am, I 2 business of the week, which was to be a very 
confess, all that you think me; abypocrite, anSgay one. Mrs. Somebody had sent cards for 
arch deceiver, who could not abide in yoursa dinner party, Mrs. Some-one-else had pro- 

Crystal Palace oe an hour, I am very sure!” mised a masquerade. Aunt Winterton was 

** We shall see,”’ persisted Louis, slipping onS pledged to a fancy dress ball, and a band of 
the slender forefinger of the tiny left hand he¢ collegiate cousins were plotting a sleigh-ride 
held, the ring he habitually wore ; a beautiful2 and supper. In the midst of the questions of 
solitaire, blazing with an unmistakable lustre. § State which followed these details, a warning 

“Take this, as a sort of a charm or amulet— voice at the window called to the young lady 
only as a loan! don’t be afraid!—to help you >of the house in dolorous accents, ‘* There comes 
to redeem your pledges. You wear crystal¢ Miss Briggs and her bag!” 
jeweiry I think, don’t you ?’’ ¢ Poor Fanny lifted a horror stricken face, 

**Oh yes! the hateful things! I am tired ofSand silently disappeared. Her first impulse 
them already.” chad been to tell the servants, as usual, that 
“Contrast their base glitter then, with the >she was ‘‘not at home’ to Miss Briggs; but 
pure and perfect light of the diamond whose (the diamond on her finger flashed its glittering 

rays they imitate; you see I am both meta-? prohibition of the easy falsehood. She had a 
phorical and philosophical, Fanny—and see ifS moment’s severe struggle with temptation, as 
the reminder wont help you.” eshe stood in the dark corridor, awaiting the 

“To what reward ?” was on her mischievous > sbarp appeal of those bony fingers to the bell; 
lips to say, but smile and question both died§ then conquering dismay, unwillingness, and 
away before the plainer language of the look 2 cowardice, by a sudden and mighty effort, as it 
she met, and without another word she escaped S sounded, she ran lightly down the stairs and 
to the seclusion of her chamber, where, with< opening the door herself before the servant 
beating heart, and burning cheeks, and tears 2 could reach it, gently welcomed the caller 
of real emotion and regret, she renewed to§ within. 

herself the promise she had tacitly given him, 2 Miss Briggs was a maiden lady of five and 
and resolved to purify her heart and conscience 5 forty; active, cheerful, well-to-do and well- 
for their coming sojourn in the Palace of Truth. ¢ meaning, but not unjustly dreaded by her 
Christmas morning dawned bright and clear, 5 young female acquaintances. Like most iso- 
and there was no temptation to Fanny in the‘ lated and exceptional persons she had a hobby ; 
warm and genial greetings she received and? taking the form, in her case, of a religious and 

gave, to break her newly formed resolution.‘ charitable mania, which prosecuted all its 

Ali the gifts she presented were offered with ¢ shapes, in season and out of season, often had 

sincere and graceful kindness; not less real) more evil results than good. To the fastidious 
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and young, un be nothing more repul- 


give than scriminating energy of such 


@ nature, an r too active, too urgent, too 
Marthba-lik of goodness, made her a fear 


and terror se’who would otherwise have 

been her m 
Fanny M 

ing her. 

to refuse, s 


ul assistants. 
1a special reason for avoid 
es past, from a weak inability 
ullowed herself to be drag- 
ged into Miss Briggs’ schemes, from 


which h« sense had afterwards revolted, 


and w sober judgment disapproved. 
In her t, practical way, she was ex- 
ceedingly us and charitable, and had a 
large nut pensioners, from the little 
Sunday-s scholar, whom her bounty en 
abled to « and neatly dressed from a 


home of | to the poor widow in the next 
street, wi ess 
‘“¢ winter's 
gardener 
Christma 


1 the unknown donor of her 
old 


who owed 


or the English ex- 


s wife, to her their 


and pudding. In addition to 
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her usua ome allowance, her father had 
given her a large sum to expend in holiday) 
uses, but had forgotten nobody’s gift 
from h« y namesake’s silver cup to the 
Madras ief for the cook’s niece, her 
resourct sorely impaired, and making it 
& point not to apply for more, she 
would | ’ l to practise much economy 
in her personal expenses. Two strong 
considera therefore, were insiduously 
tempting to flight, when she made ths 

gallant ve! > into the presence of the dreaded 
Briggs. 

For a moments she feebly averted all 
obnoxi es by an animated discussion of 
the wea and the season; but very soon 
these fuges failed, and a dead silence< 
fell, wl the enemy broke by clearing her 


throat © 2 loud note of preparation, and 
resorting 
e with secret apprehension—* | 


‘‘for your subscription to 


eyed askal 


came,”’ said she, 
the Wid Coal and Soup Association ; it will 
be out week, and ’tis best to take such 
things ‘ 

“Ts [ am sorry,” commenced Fanny, 
boldly; but the words died unheeded on her 
lips, f brisk visitor had already drawn 


yet other formidable looking documents from 
the dept! 
opening a gold pencil with irresistible energy. 

‘¢*T want you, also,” she continued, promptly, 


s of the capacious wallet, and was 


the blue bag, which Fanny had 2 
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young and 
ouse, and dis 


the visiting committee; we want 
active persons to go to eve ry i 
seminate an especially valuable work on profane 
swearing and family government 

**What right have 
but the 
with a wave of the hand. 

‘‘My dear Miss May, I know all that you 
your diffidence does you great 
stand in the 


we Fanny was 


beginning ; monitress stopped her 


would urge; 
credit, but 1 cannot permit jt t 
way of the real good you might do to yourself 


und others. Put your name down just here, if 
you please.” 

‘* What shall I tell ber?” th 
lespair, and the lucent sparkl dia- 


1 to say—“ Tell 


uth, with- 


t Fanny, in 
Louis’ 

nd catching her eye, seem« 
rer the truth; tell her the whole tr 


ut fear or favor, and take all its conse 
wn Miss 


yuences 


bravely.” ‘I can’t put my name d 





Briggs,” she simply said. 
And why ?—what re 
‘* Because,” said Fanny, “Tf don’t 
approve of the scciety’s é n the first 
e I don't think we have ny rig to en- 
e houses of the poor, w personally 
nown to us, with admor ns they may not 
need and advice they do1 want We should 
nk it impertinent to the legree, if stran- 
s invaded the privacy of our | ses under 
h pretences, and yet I dare ay class of 
society is as often at fau n these matters as 
they. Besides, I have somewhere read that the 
system which obtained best among } people 
was that which relieved their necessities 


efficient aid, and 


first with real us gained 


afterwards, 


f 


ome right to offer friendly counsel 
It falls more kindly scattered by bounteous 
hands on grateful hearts 

that,” said 
the Clothing 


‘‘There may be something in 


Miss Briggs, ‘‘and it brings me to 


Class. Will you join us there ?’ 
‘*T will come and sew whenever I can, but I 
don’t like the system of indiscrin 
[ believe that many profit by it 


right to do so, while the really poor 


\inate charity ; 





have ne 
be 
actually suffering for the want of what is thus 


wh 


may 


2? misapplied.” 


¢ 


PAM 


2 


that twenty should 
one needy 


‘* But it is better, isn’t it, 
be unjustly relieved, than that 
person should go unhelped ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Fanny. ‘ That is the 
rule, of course, by which such charities are 
regulated ; but it seems to me that the twenty 
are robbers of the one, and that the evil of en 


‘‘to unite with the Timotheus Society, for dis- 2 couraging their dishonesty more than counter- 


tributing tracts among the poor and laboring balances the good otherwise done. 
You can do a great deal of service on < last distributing day I was present while a Ger 


elasses. 


On the 
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man mechanic, with money in the bank, brought the French fleet, and stayed in America during 
his little daughter to be supplied with shoes—? the war.”’ 
when an Irish laborer, whose wages,.wouldS ‘You will want a very handsome dress if 
support his family in comfort, left his work to the countess came from Paris.” 
draw clothing for his children, and spent the) ‘ Yes,” sighed Fanny, ‘‘and I have so far 
sum thus saved in a drunken orgie, the same(expended my allowance that I shall hardly 
night—when a woman had herself and her boy 5 know how to manage even the gloves, unless IJ 
completely dressed in garments of the society’s ¢ go straight to papa, which I am ashamed to do 
providing, and went away both loaded to the2so soon again. You see now why I am doing 
chin with others for the ‘girls at home.’ SheSthis ‘fancy work’ myself, and why I am a 
turned on the threshold, and whined—‘ And? defaulter to the Coal and Soup Association.” 
ean’t you throw me in @ shawl, or cloak, orS ‘You shall come to me,” said Miss Briggs, 
something, ladies?’ I had the curiosity to go¢ patting her young friend's sloping shoulders, 
to the address she gave, afterwards, and saw) ‘‘and I will help you as you could never have 
the ‘girls.’ They were grown young women,¢helped yourself. My grandmother — don’t 
gsyly dressed, doing the work of the house in? laugh!—was a belle of that day, and had 
a slatternly way, and refusing to go to school4 whole suits forwarded from France for her 
or to service of any sort, preferring, no doubt, 9 wearing; I can show you shoes that Martha 
to live on the charity so easily obtained from‘ Washington—with all due respect—could never 
various associations.” ? have put her foot in, and gloves tiny enough 

‘‘These are exceptional cases, probably,’’Seven for such a hand as yours. I can give you 
said Miss Briggs, drawing a long breath ofa rose-colored brocade with silver flowers, and 
relief, as she dismissed the subject; ‘‘butSa satin petticoat, that will make you a most 
you'll subscribe to the Widows’ Coal ?” bewitching little countess indeed, and a train 

‘As soon asI can spare the money. Just >and a fan that have been at the court of Marie 
at present I have so many other expenses—’’ ¢ Antoinette. How will that do, think you?” 

‘For foolish vanities, no doubt,’’ opined ‘“‘You are too kind,” returned Fanny, with 
the visitor, severely glancing at the fancy‘the ready tears rising to her bright eyes. “I 
work Fanny still carried in her hand. ¢ have not deserved that you should do so much 
““Why, yes,” admitted the young lady,Sfor me. I don’t know what to say.’ 
‘‘You deserve it all, my dear,” said the old 
‘**You are a brave 


, 


lauching—‘‘we must wear something, youc 
5 £ « 
know; we must look as well as we can—espe->lady, with another kiss. 


cially those of us who were not born with any<¢ girl—the bravest I ever saw. You have told 
great personal advantages’’—Miss Briggs had2me a great many disagreeable truths in the 
been a beauty—‘‘it’s a duty, they say, andSkindest way and in the kindest spirit; you 
@ very pleasant one, I think. Confess, now, ?have performed an unthankful task in a man- 
dear Miss Matilda,” she continued, coaxingly,Sner that must provoke anybody's admiration 
“that you have sometime liked these vanities, and gratitude. I am sure you have mine. I 
too.” Sdid not think there was so much honesty and 


‘‘Why, yes, I have,”’ declared the President< courage left in the world. I ought to have 
of the Timotheus Society, stooping and press- been told all this before; but it’s never too late 
ing a kiss on the winning face bending near‘to learn, and I will reform some of my plans 
her own as she rose—‘‘ and I don’t blame you2at onee. I'll inquire and investigate, and be 
for wanting to look pretty, though you will Sa little more discriminating and careful in such 
always seem that to some people, I know.¢ undertakings in future, and you will help me, 
Ah, well! ‘youth is the only time,’ after all! )I am certain,” 

And where are you going to wear thatS With a mute assent, Fanny touched her lips 
thing?” eto the faded ones once more offered her, and 

* Aunt Winterton isto give a fancy dressStook leave-of Miss Briggs and her bag with 
ball, and we—some of us, 1 mean—are going< very different feelings from those with which 
as the ladies of the ‘Republican Court’ in the>she had received them. ‘‘ Louis was right,” 
times of the first President.” Cthought she, as she dashed off a few bright 

** And who is to represent ‘Lady Washing- 2 drops from her eyelashes on the way up-stairs ; 
ton ?’—you are too short and small.” S*“the Palace of Truth is best to live in, after 

**Oh, yes! Jessie Ward will be that; she is 2 all.” 
tall and fair. Iam a little countess—I forgetS The holidays sped swiftly by, with all their 
hor name, who came over with her husband in( promised amusements, and she gallantly re- 
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ry“ KAP r 
sisted th: tions, and bore the embarrass- 
ments t ght in their train, to put her, 
new res peril—such as on the occa 

sion of t uncy ball, when she appeared a 


most radia harming countess in the robes 


of Miss | s’ revolutionary grandmother, 
and was } tely applied to as usual by 
** Martha ngton,” whose complexion was 
unbecomingly flushed by a rapid waltz, to 
know if ‘too red” and “looked like a 
fright.” before Fanny would sooth 
ingly ha‘ l or evaded the fatal fact, but 
now sh confessed it by leading th 
pouting away from the crowded and 
heated | ms, banishing herself from all 
their di bear her friend company in a 
cool ret t, where refreshed and fanned 
and newly rested, Miss Jessie’s parian co 
plexion 1 ned its creamy whiteness, ar 
she was I to return victorious to het 
Waiting partners. There was some sweet 
ness—< he present, with all its strug 
gles a fices—of this sojourn in th 
Palac« and so’ Fanny felt when her 
usually and inconsiderate compar 
embra with something like real affec 
tion on § rating 

New ) s Eve came and passed, celebrated 
byag le, in which she had no speec! 
with ] l she was still unal ved fro 
her vy hardly felt its fetters 
heart sience were aroused, and t) 
approy re voice than any mere pré 
mise ‘ing her conduct. She felt, too, 
the st: and fatal force of that habit from 
whic} ad aided her to escape, and a 
new ¢ 1 of tenderness and gratitude 
blend her old affection for him. She 
knew | hed her anxiously and closely, 
and pride in proving herself worthy of 
the ex] ment he had been at the pains to 
make, » she longed not less for the plea- 
sure uring his words of loving and deep 
approv: 

New ur's Day offered fresh occasion for 
the ex f all those polished insincerities 
which had made her such a favorite in society, 
since her callers did not seek Mr. May’s par- 
lors in lieu of bar-rooms, or for a hasty review 


of the display of toilettes they afforded, but 
lingered after a more graceful fashion, chat- 
with their hostess, and partaking 


ting gay); 
ty of the various refreshments offered 


very s 
The tables were less remarkable for their col- 
lection of decanters than for the profusion of 
hot-house fruits and flowers they exhibited, 


and the traditional punch-bow] was filled with 
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a liquor so mild that I hardly dare name it in 
the ‘‘ears polite” that resound to the titles of 
stronger beverages. 

ined to dina- 
people came 
ire notes,” 


4 few intimate friends were d« 
ner, and a band of merry young 


1 during the evening t 


and remained till a late hour Among these 
lingerers was Mr. Plummer, at when the 
mirth was at its height, and Fanny slipped 


away into the quiet conservatory t nder at 


Louis Raynor’s absence, and over his 


last kind glances and spe¢ s, recognized 
the giant shadow that followed her thither, with 


its purpose in thus doing written in 


its face that the expla afterwards 
elaborated was quite unnecess 


“‘ My dear Miss May,” he stammered, 


stick 

g at every word, but d rhting his 
way to the climax he saw a aching, ‘*] 
I wished—to ask a estion—to ascer 

tain your sentiments towards mine to 


irds you are—are well v1 


Had Fanny not been | interests 


of truth, there was still 1 l evasion 
and refuge among t)! l resouress 
und her: but she felt t evasion was 
lsehood, and decept ielty in such a 
use. Mr. Plummer v i and honest 
an, and had a hear ind simple 
to be unnecessarily wour ited riches 
1d given him his present é society, but 
he felt that his sincerit l sir ness © 
purpose commanded her respect as sbe 


saw them thus displayed 


**T like you very 1 ,M mer,” she 
frankly returned, putting } tle hand int 
the strong grasp of his S01 that I can’t 


stake that has 


let you go on to explain at 


been all my fault. I nev ed you par 
ticularly cared for me, and my manner has 
deceived you into thinking | a” 

‘‘Your manner,” he chivalrously rejoined, 
‘thas always been—is perfect 

‘‘But my vanity,” she tearfully insisted, 
‘‘makes me try to be c ng to everybody, 


by being impressive ar I am 


not honest, [ am not 


flattering. 
trt I 
upon, I am altogether art 
but I have only lately become 
habit in myself, and am striving to correct it 
I heartily beg your pardon for any pain I may 
Do compre- 


be relied 
and deceitful; 
aware of this 


can’t 


unintentionally have caused y« 
hend and forgive me, and let us be friends.” 
“IT hope we shall always be that; I will 
become whatever you wish—you are an angel, 
Miss May,” the unfortunate man replied, and 


wrung the little hand she had placed in his. 
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y 
He stopped suddenly with a short groan—the ‘My dear Fanny! my dearest girl!” he 
light had fallen full upon the diamond, and he; hurriedly explained, “I never meant to sur- 
was gaziug at it with a lachrymose expression‘ prise your confidence, but I was waiting here 
that would have moved her mirth at any other, to say to you what Plummer has forestalled 
time, but just now she was too deeply in‘me in saying, and could not get away. I 
earnest, ‘I see!” he faltered. ‘I might. agree with him that you are an angel—how 
have known—” ecould I dare to find fault with you? Will you 
‘*You deceive yourself!” she eagerly ex-‘ever forgive me?” 
claimed. ‘‘You are mistaken—I am not—I¢ ‘Then you own that I have won my for- 
have not—that ring is only a loan.” Forced by >feit?”’ she inquiredg as half sobbing, half 
inexorable truth to the confession, as shesaw the ‘ smiling she leaned against his arm. 
effect of her words in his brightening counte-c ‘*And my heart? Yes. You must keep 
nance, she added in a softer and lower tone—‘this,” added the lover, firmly pressing again 
‘* But Iam very much attached to the lender.” S upon her finger the ring she had offered to 
A dead pause ensued ; she dropped her head? return, ‘‘to prove that you have been in the 
in her hands, listening to the echoes of her> Palace of Truth—and to prove my right to 
voice along the walls and wondering at hersbe there also, since silence often involves 
own boldness. Mr. Plummer had vanished, ¢ falsehood and deception, you must let me con- 
but a tall figure with a pale face rose up from$ fess all that has Been on my mind these many 
behind a big Americg& aloe that was the prides days, and tell you how lovely and how dear 
and the pest of Mrs. May’s conservatory, and 2 you are!” 
caught her in his arms as she turned to escape. 5 





EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 

The aim and object of all education ought to/other. It aims at making beings convention- 
be to make men and women useful and agree-“ally called *‘ladies,” but not at forming helps 
able members of society; and, indeed, the/meet for man. We must change all that. 
useful practically includes the agreeable—so A knowledge of household affairs, and of the 
far, at least, as women areconcerned. A ladyidiosynerasies of the class who, as domestic 
may be able to play, and sing, and draw, and servants, contribute so much to make or to 
dance, and dress to perfection; but if she be¢mar home happiness, are the two grand re- 
incapable of wisely and discreetly governing ay quisites in the mistress of a house. And yet 
household, she must infallibly fail in render-¢how few of the women of the present day who 
ing her husband's home agreeable. The dulcecare destined to preside over households are 
and the ufile should certainly go hand-in-hand, Sever taught anything of these matters? Miss 
but if the utile be neglected for the sake of the¢ Belinda and Miss Juliana would defile their 
dulce, the sweets will assuredly pall, for a‘ dainty feet and hands by treading on the rough 
pleasant s6ng or a nice dress will not compen-<kitchen floor or learning by experiment how 
sate aman for a slovenly-kept house or an ill-2to make a pudding or cook 9 joint! Their 
cooked dinner. And in this case the educa-‘delicate lips and ears would be polluted were 
tion given to young ladies in these times they to talk or listen to Mary Jane or Sarah 
stands. Practical usefulness is sacrificed toS Ann! It is a vulgar thing—so young ladies 
outward and meretricious show ; ‘‘accomplish- ¢are taught to believe—to know the details of 
ments” are substituted for real knowledge of household management, or to care about the 
the duties of life; and ill-managed households, < wants, wishes, and feelings of servants, And 
uncomfortable homes, intractable servants, yet how ean any lady govern her household 
and badly-reared children, are the natural and< without an acquaintance with all these things? 
inevitable results. Woman’s great mission is? She cannot properly direct how nor when the 
to make life pleasant; first, by watching over‘ duties of the house should be performed. She 
us in childhood, and afterwards in seeing to?is incapable of judicious marketing, and can- 
the comfort as well as adornment of the home ) not judge of good cookery. Her ignorance is 
circle, The education young ladies now re-¢her servant’s opportunity: she is either 
ceive, however, fits them for the discharge of) cheated or she is despised and disobeyed. If 
neither the one part of their duty nor the( the mistress does not know her business, Mary 
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scription ; and the consequences are that they 
do not marry, and thousands of amiable and 


» virtuous women, who, were their minds better 


Jane will very soon discover the fact—gnd 
take advantage of it. No general can success- 
fully conduct a campaign who does not under- 
stand the art of war better than his soldiers; 


no manufacturer or tradesman can profitably 
carry on a business the principles and details 
of which his workmen have to teach him; no 
foreman is fit for his position who is not more 
skilful in craft than the men under bis 
control; and no lady cag manage a household 
who does not understand the science of house- 
keeping, both in theory and practice, better 
than her domestics. To impart such knowledge 


should be the aim of the parents and instruct- 


trained and the notions of society more rational, 
would be the lights of happy homes, are left 
to pine in single wretchedness, while the men 
to whom they ought to be companions and 
helpmates are mewed up in lonely chambers, 
or are spending their time in dissipation in 
taverns and even worse places of resort. It is 
melancholy to think of the mass of misery 
which this false system of life engenders; and 
all for the sake of that earth-formed idol— 
gentility—to which society, and especially the 
female portion of it, so devotedly and stupidly 


bows the knee. Perish gentility! and let us 


»have useful, energetic, and really cultivated 


ors of young ladies; and this need in no way 
interfer¢ 1 the acquisition of those lighter 
and more « ant accomplishments which are 
so well calculated to ornament the drawing- 
room. " 

Another evil result of the faulty training of 
young la s the extravagance in dress and 
in every r else to which they are addicted. 
They | much too exalted notions of the? 
show tl ght to make before their neigh 
bors. Mrs. Grundy and her opinions are more? 
cared for than husband and home. We need 
not join w the satirist in denouncing the 
substitut f “Greek and Latin, silk and‘ 
satin,” f tching and ploughing by the boys, 
and milking and butter-making by the girls 


Greek and Latin, and silk and satin are al] 


right en n their proper place; but they? 
must n allowed to supersede the mores 
weighty matters of life. If men know nothing, 


beyond Greek and Latin, they are of very little 


use in the world; and if women care for no- 


thing but silk and satin, they are worse than 


useless in the world. - Young men—especially 
oung professional men—are greatly blamed > 

y g ’ 

for th version to marriage, and the bachel- 


orism and all its evil consequences to which 
they are prone. But how can it be otherwise? 
Young ladies now-a-days are not content to 
r love, and to aid and encourage their 


marry 
husbands in working for position and wealth 
They must have grand establishments provided 


for them at once; they must have funds liber-¢ 


ally at their disposal; they must be able to, 


dress and keep house in a style equal to those 
of their richer neighbors, or, at least, of their 


own parents, for it seems to be a prevailing‘ 


idea that young couples should start life at 
the polnt which their fathers and mothers 
have attained after a life of labor and self- 
denial 


) 
; 
, 
, 
? 
2 


men and women, comfortable homes, and well- 
trained and healthy children. These are the 
elements which make | Ay y families and great 
peoples; not meretricious gaud and glitter, 
which breed only misery and disgrace. 
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A SUMMER SUNSET. 


BY JOHN R. MORRISON. 


The rosy twilight lingers still 
In beauty o’er the distant west; 

A purple glory crowns the hill, 
And all things breathe of rest. 


And yet, dear love, I turn to gaze 
Into thy tender eyes of blue, 
Lost in a sweet bewildering maze 
Of dreams I fain pursue. 
Prone captive at thy feet I lie, 
And have no thought beyond to-day, 
Nor wish but that thy soft blue eye 
Look thus on me always, 


Until I be transformed and grow 


Pure, good and bea l as theu, 
Transfigured in the radiant glow 
That crowns thy fair young brow, 


The purple mists that fleck the sky, 
The placid azure deeps above— 
Sweet symbols these to typify 
The rosy dawn of love! 
Ah me! that twilight’s sacred ray, 
So beautiful, should be so brief, 
Or that the rapture of to-day 
Should ever turn to grief! 


——_-—_ —-—-——-- eae 


In the shadow of a small waist may be seen 


4 
All this is wrong. Young mencannot afford?a large doctor’s bill and the outlines of « 
g g , 4 


guch expensive luxuries as wives of this de-» coffin. 
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BAD COMPANY. 


“T’m afraid you are keeping bad company.” 


The young man to whom this was addressed ¢ 


started, colored, and looked more than half offend- 
ed. Countenance and manner rejected the inti- 
mation. 

“An enemy hath spoken evil of me,” was his 
firmly uttered reply. 

“It is not from the evil which men say of us, 
that we suffer injury. It is the evil done in us 
that really hurts.” 

“You are a little mysterious to-day, Uncle 
Philip. What has bad company to do with inner- 
wrought evil? 
it is but right that I should make to you a firm 
denial,” 


“In the face of which, Henry, I must repeat‘ 


that Iam afraid you are keeping bad company,” 
replied the uncle, with a seriousness that left no 


. doubt of his being in earnest. 


A struggle in the young man’s mind between 
anger and affection was plainly visible. His 
eyes, calm and reproachful, rested upon his 
uncle's countenance, After a momentary silence, 


he said: 


What have I done to forfeit your confidence? 
To make my word in your regard as the idle 
wind? I have had nothing in life to hurt me like 
this!” 

And the young man turned partly away to hide 
the emotion that was getting too strong for him. 

“We have other companions than those of flesh 
and blood,” said Uncle Philip. 

The young man started and took a deep breath 
of relief. 

“Ts that all youmean!” The shadow went from 
his face. 

“What do you mean? Bad thoughts?” 

“ More than that.” 

“ What?” 

“Bad companions.” 

The shadow came back again. 

“You remember Milton’s ‘Myriads of spiritual 
beings,’ and St. Paul’s ‘ Cloud of witnesses.’” 

“Oh!” 

“Not bad thoughts, but bad spirits I mean, 
Philip. It is the company of these that I fear you 
have been keeping; and they have power to hurt 
you in the most vital places.” 

“What is your evidence?” asked the nephew. 

“T saw a book on your table last evening that 
few young men can read without injury to the 
imagination. I believe that an impure or profane 
image in the mind—a gross or sensual thought— 


As tothe bad company, however, < 


\ 
“T thought you knew me better, Uncle Philip. § companions, as we will. 


Creally hurt us. 
Sof unclean birds; if our souls’ enemies be in the 


SERMONS. 


_ will as certainly allure evil spirits, as a decaying 
animal will draw around it a flock of carrion birds. 
S Believing as I do, that our spirits are as much 
among spirits as our bodies are among the bodies 
»of men in this outer world, I cannot do less than 
warn you against every mental state that can, by 
Dany possibility, attract the evil instead of the 
good. You understand 
> what I mean by bad company. Outwardly, for all 
that I know, or fear, your life is blameless—your 
2company unexceptional. But the discovery of 
© that book on your table has alarmed me for your 
> safety. The worst kind of bad company we can 
< keep is made up of those subtle, impure, depraved 
and selfish spirits that crowd the world of mind, 
and perpetually seek to draw near and corrupt the 
2 souls of men. They are ever on the watch fora 
door of entrance into our hearts; and we open the 
)door for them when we have unchaste desires or 
bad thoughts. You may know of their presence by 
‘this, that they hold the imagination to impure 
¢images, or inspire the thought with plans for the 
S execution of evil deeds, or fill us with uncharitable 
The opposite of all this marks the presence 


You grasp my thought. 


? ness. 
Sof good spirits. We may associate with the evil 
gor the good; may have heavenly or infernal 
We choose our own 
company in the inner or the outer world. See 
( If we are right as to the 
Nothing can 


‘what is involved! 
2 interior, all that is external is safe. 
Sut if the heart be as a nest 


C citadel of life, we are in danger of losing every- 
) thing.” 
¢ Henry had dropped his eyes to the floor, and 
Spartly turned away his face to hide the crimson 
¢ stain that covered it. 
» “That is the only evidence you have that I 
dkeep bad company ?” he said, with a sobered air. 
“we” 
Philip turned quickly, with a flash of surprise. 
“ T have noted other indications of late.” 
“ What are they ?” 
“You are getting too much inclined, in your 
> judgment of others, to search for evil instead of 


¢ good ; to find blemish instead of beauty.” 


, “Is that so, Uncle Philip?” 
2 “According to my observation. It didn’t use 
€to be so. There was atime when your charity 
2 was a broad mantle. Of late it has become a torn 
Sshred. Why this change? One thing is certain, 
¢the influences that move you cannot come from 
Sangelic epirits; for they seek out and develop 
e the good in man for which they have affinity. 
STt is plain that you have permitted yourse!f 
sto be inflaenced by other companions. Spirits 
(63) 
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ALU’ AS YSV~ 
of a bs who take pleasure in de 
traction 

“ Your sounds harsh, Uncle Philip,” 
answered ew. “TI cannot be altogether 
as you 

“T spea because I wish to be heard. 
Your feet s to me, are leaving the pleasant 
ways in w they have so long walked, and | 
wish to g back to the old true paths. 1 
will turn r two in your memory, and by 
what we f shall your present state be 
judged y yesterday that one spoke 
kindly of N , in your presence, and ex 
tolled he: i slities. How did you respond, 
Henry 

“Not as i have responded,” he answered, 
frankly 

* You f her faults and peculiarities ; 
of the } wrongs she had done; of her un 
charita)!: toward others—and this to her in 
jury; for t who had seen and admired her 
good qu vas influenced by what you said, 
and w when she thinks of Mrs. Noble, 
remem f what you affirmed than of the 
good Ww had seen.” 

“It w . ¢ in me; very wrong!” said 
Henry) self-condemnation. “ What could 
have | me at the time ?” 

“It w my Henry of old,” replied Unele 
Philip, » regretful tenderness that touched 
the ) “but my boy hurt and de 
mora i company.” 

“ Dea don’t use the words bad com 
pany ind so harshly—involve so much 
that doe t. I ecannot bear them.” 

ad best and safest to call things by 
their es, Henry. That you have been 
kee} mpany of late is, alas! too appa 
rent. bas been demoralization; I will not 
call t lone in your mind by any softer 
phras« wr ago, if Harvey Long had been 
menti your presence, you would not have 
curled nor uttered an expression of con 
tempt armless young man. Harmless, did 
I say I does not give a just i his 
charact [ should rather speak of him as useful, 
honora and faithful in his sphere of life. He 
is not } ant, nor has he the cultivation seen in 
many but no man can say aught against 
his integrity A kind son and brother, he has 
sustained s family since his father’s death in 
comfort and respectability. For this he should 
have nor. This you should tell of him when 
his name is mentioned, and not seek to hurt him 
with temptuous and depreciating language. 
Of yourself, kind by nature, you would not have 
done so mean a thing. Bad associates transfused 
their spirit to you and ruled you for the time. 
You opened the door for them, and they crowded 
in, possessing your thoughts and feelings, Ah, 
my boy! if you had been with angel-companions 


you would have felt and spoken very differently of 





Wn 
this young man. They would have r nized his 
good qualities, and touched ) he with their 
own kindness.” 

“T am angry with myself, | e Philip,” said 
his nephew, shame spots mar! 3 face. “ How 
could I have so forgotten to | l generous ! 
Harvey Long never injured me; w ld I have 
sought to injure him? It must be as you say. An 


evil spirit hath done this.” 
“ Nothing so rapidly depraves the moral sense 





as bad company,” replied the 1 e. “ We see 
how this works in the vis w 1 of men. 
How does it work? Not so 1 1 by physical 
as by mental impressions. | the wicked 
thought exciting the bad aff or the bad 
affection giving wings to the w 1 thought, -by 
which harm is done. These corrupt, sensualize, 
distort, and mar the human sou From these 

me all the worst effects of bad company. And 
if this be so of our mortal companions, who are 


seen and known, how can it be rwise with the 


invisible spirits of evil, whom we draw into asso 
iation whenever we give re y maginations, 
r permit envy, ill nature, m e, or unkindness, 
to rule our couduct.” 
“IT will try to keep better company in future,” 
Henry. ‘The associates to w h you have 
referred, be they wrong tl ts or bad spirits, 
have done me harm. Why s i I seek to in 
jure my neighbor by detractior fo hide his 
good and expose his evil This is not the work 


of true men.” 
“No, Henry, it is the work of demons. And I 


pray you come out from their mids Shut against 
them all the doors of your heart, and open its 
windows heavenward, that you may have angel 


companions. These, if you w t them, will 


gather around and keep « ur thoughts. 


They will lead you into a | your heart 





with kindness in place of « with peace instead 
of that fretful disturbance which ever accompanies 
uncharitableness and self-indulgence. We cannot 
lwell alone, either as t r our spirits. 
The inner as well as the outer world is peopled 
with intelligent beings; with the bad and the good. 
The choice of companionship is mainly with our- 
selves. Let us see to it that in either case we 
keep good and not bad company.” T. 8. A. 


Great crimes work great wrong, and the deeper 
tragedies of human life spring from its larger 
passions; but woful and most melancholy are the 
rom gossip and 


uncatalogued tragedies that issue 
detraction; most mournful the shipwreck often 
made of noble natures and lovely lives by the 
bitter winds and dead salt-waters of sJander. So 
easy to say, yet so hard to disprove—throwing on 
the innocent, and punishing them as guilty if un- 
able'to pluck out the stings they never see, and 
to silence words they never hear. Gossip and 
slander are the deadliest and cruelest weapons 
man has for his brother's hurt. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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OUT OF THE WAY. not entertain the thought that the teacher may 
— 2 sometimes lose his patience and exert a hurtfcl 
We take the following from the Rhode Island < influence upon their tender minds; do not think of 
Schoolmaster : Sthe tender flesh aching upon the hard bench for 
“The teacher’s vacation is the mother’s vexa-? three long hours; do not think of the thousand 
tion,” says Mrs, Wilson, as she throws herself into evil influences that are at work upon the mind to 
achair and draws along breath. “Children are >lead the unsuspecting into paths of sin and ruin. 
euch a pest! Ido dread vacation worse than the ¢ These thoughts might trouble you and make you 
plague. Not another moment of peace do I expect ; unhappy. To enjoy, then, the quiet of your home 
until vacation is over. When I get my children ? only think that your children are out of the way. 
all off to school, then I can have amoment’s quiet,§ Out of the way! Yes, soon they will be out of 
and not before.” the way; out of the way that leads to true man- 
Mrs, Wilson sends all her children to school, 5 hood, to honor, to respectability, to eternal life. 
even little Willie, scarcely four years old. She 2 Out of the way, too, so far that they will not hear 
does not expeet him to learn much. O, no; norSa mother’s voice or heed a mother’s influence ; out 
does she care whether he does or not; but then he Din the broad path of sin, hurrying on to certain 
is such a plague at home, and it is so pleasant to ¢ destruction. 
have the children all out of the way. The boy soon learns that he is not wanted at 
Here is the secret. Children are in the way at (home. He is continually made sensible that he is 
home. Primary school teacher, toiling over unde- Sin the way; he feels there is nothing for him there 
veloped intellect, with your head confused and¢and he must seek enjoyment elsewhere. He does 
aching on account of the tumult of the restless $ seek it, and he finds it too. He grows up cultivating 
little sea before you, pitying that tender, tired, 2a taste for those amusements which he finds at the 
discontented, wriggling group of little beings; re- § street corners, in the bar-room, in the theatre and 
member, that these little creatures, germs of man-?¢lub-room. He is in nobody’s way in those places 
hood and womanhood, endowed with immortal‘ and he knows it. It is not strange that so many 
souls, are sent to you because they are in the way 2 boys become dissipated. 
at home. Intérest them the best you can, exercise¢ Fond mother, years roll on, and your boy is out 
them, keep their bodies from becoming deformedS of your way. You would perhaps give worlds, 
and their souls from being corrupted, keep them ¢were they yours to give, if you could once more 
from becoming disgusted with schools, and all that § grasp him with your influence and draw him from 
pertain to them, and you have done a great work. 2ruin. But he is beyond your reach. Reach after 
With that be satisfied, for nothing more should be§ him, ery after him, if you will, your efforts and 
expected from you. Scriesare alike vain. Yon canspend your evenings 
Out of the way, do you say, Mrs. Wilson? Glad > alone and in quiet now. So quiet are they, that 
to have your own children out of the way? It is‘ you start at every footstep. You lie awake in the 
not so with the lower animals. No brute mother ( still night time and listen for the sound of his feet. 
willingly permits her tender offspring to be nursed § Those feet have gone out of the way. 0, how you 
and cared for by another. Try to remove the 2 would thank God if you could hear a steady footfall 
young. of a wild beast from its mother, and one upon the staircase, and the regular opening and 
experiment will satisfy you. But the human>shutting of the door of your boy’s chamber. 
mother hustles off the little ones to school—tittle¢ Mrs. Wilson, when a few more years have passed, 
immortals with souls susceptible to every breath ofS when the face is marked with deep furrows and the 
influence—and as she hears the last footfall upon ¢ hair is silvered with age, and the form bent under 
the threshhold she draws a long breath to express$the weight of years, you would then like to have 
her relief that her care and responsibility is for? the home circle enlivened by the manly presence 
the next three hours transferred to the teacher. ‘(of your son. You would like to walk by his side 
Yes, Mrs. Wilson, your children are out of your >and lean upon his arm for support and listen to the 
way. Your work-basket will remain rightsidé up > sound of his voice. You would then like to have 
for the next three hours. You may work or play) him bear patiently with your infirmities, and when 
and not be annoyed by the uproarious laughter of2 the tottering frame sinks under the burden of 
joy and fun, or by cries of distress arising from ) years, you would like to have him present to 
the thumping of heads or jamming of fingers, or by smooth the pathway down to the dark river and 
visions of torn clothes and dirty faces. They areS there receive the last earthly message from your 
all out of your way. Do not let anxious thoughts; feeble lips. But he is out of the way. You sent 
run after them, but enjoy your quiet home and per-§ him from you and there he remains. Qut of the 
suade yourself that your children are all safe. Do) way now and out of the way forever. 
(65) 
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NEW AR’S THOUGHTS. 2 


BY V NIA F. TOWNSEND. 
How pleas t sunlight glimmers to-day on ? 
the white, « snow! ‘The branches all wore 


feathery p! morning, and made me think 


of knights g 


out all my } incies. 
I must s ‘ something pleasant about 
the winter though I always look forward 
with such a ut dread to the time when the 
their fury and walk over the 


storms Ww 
land, and t birds will be hushed, and the 
beauty of t ives 
the grass 1 yellow and sodden, waiting for 


the pitying snow to come and 


will all have perished, and 


cover it up in 


pure white garment 
fierce old 


But wh really come cold, strong, 
winter, I you after all. I love to lic in my 
warm, 6&1 land listen to the tramp and 


thunder ds as they go by. I love t 


ike clouds of white butterflies 
ir, or fold up the poor frozen, 


1 fair white coveriets. 


watch y s Ww 
whirling 
shrinking « 


Eight ed and sixty-six! How strange 
it seem« at last figure in the Journal 
that Ur < gave me for my new year’s pres 
ent! I w ler what makes time go so much 
faster wit wn folks than with little girls! ; 

“ Dear said mamma, “ it doesn’t seem but 
a day s wrote eighteen hundred and sixty 
five, and here we are landed upon another year.” 

I’m sur ks an age to me to go back to 
last new year’s. Why, only to think, there was all 
that long winter beyond, that seemed as if it 
never < go, and at last there was the spring, 


sses spreading their green lining 





with the 


over the eart! 

the coming of the first birds, the sprouting of the 
leaves, the wonderful warmth, and life, 
and color of the spring; then there was the long 
beautifu ymer, with its flowers and sweet fra 


th its dear long days, that let one play 


grances 
rs with its berries, and cherries, and 


out of 
currants nd 





and there was the autumn with its trees like fire 


rious skies, and its nuts, and fruit; and 





and its g 
last of all this winter with its holidays, and to 
talk of this year’s being short. Of”, my / 

That was what papa would call a “pretty, 
quaint cht” of mamma’s; that the duys of 
the year before me like the pages of this jour 
nal—pure, white, unsullied, and that I must be 


t actions I wrote on the hours, as I 


careful wha 
hat thoughts I confided to these leaves! 


should be 
And on this 
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¢ farther autumn, away down 


uttle, but the sun has wiped 


hat the snows had left; there was‘ 


all its nice and beautiful things ; > 


day as I stand here and look over 


TREASURY. 


the long, long year that stretches away through 
the spring and the far away summer, and the 
into another Decem 


very easy, and 


ver, it seems as though it would bea 
good, and to 


a very pleasant thing to be always 
do just what is right and beautif 


And yet I know that rush hot temper that 


takes me unawares, that sud shness, that 


dear delight of having my own w that is some- 
times so hard to subdue, and I am so weak to 

resist 
Oh, beautiful new year, with the sunshine on 
ents w 1s a babe’s 





your face, and your garn 


t the Christening font, shall we walk peacefully 
ther down the long 8! ays. Will 
your hours make me st nobler, gentler, 





, better—shall I pluck tho flowers or the weeds thas 
ire sown among your n t nd when at 
ust you come to me in ¢ nber, with 
y garlands withered ar ; r departed, 

New year, grown old tl “ smile on 
! your parting bless [ feel in my 


tier than I 


heart that you have helped 
am this day ? 

Oh, New Year, you are s gift to us—the 
talent wrapped up in the ts, and at 
the last He will demai own with 
usury.” 


And now, dear New Y« 
eecrate your first day with th é 
think of. 

Iam going to pluck all my flowers for the sick 
soldier who lies in the hospit yond the square, 
took long 
re he kept his 


ghts of the wap. 


dying slowly, slowly, of the s he 
ago among the damp swamps w! 
picket watch through the weary 1 


I know that the scent of the roses will bring back 


Sto him the pleasant far-off days of his boyhood, 
and when his dim eye shall brighten at the sight 


of my beautiful blossoms, perl! 
of those fairer ones which he st 
irom autumn 


ps I can tell him 
all behold im a 
frosts and 
blooming 


ttle while, not shelters 
winter storms, as these have b« but 
eve there “is no 


’ } 


in immortal beauty in the land wh 


more sin.” 


A youth lamenting the death of an affectionate 
parent, a friend endeavored to cousole him by say- 
ing he had always conducted towards the departed 
one with tenderness and respect. “ So I thought,” 
said the other, “while my parent was living; 
but now I remember with shame and deep sor- 
row, many instances of disobedience and neglect, 
for which, alas! it is now too late ever to make 


Dany atonement.” 
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THE FAIRY BRIGHTEYE. 
BY M. D. R. B. 
To which of the three great kingdoms of Nature 
I belong, I shall leave to my young readers to find 
out, when they become a litile better acquainted 
with me. Certainly Cuvier himself would have 
been puzzled to assign me my species and order, for 
although I have a very sharp nimble tongue of my 


ewn, I have neither ears nor a mouth to hear or?) 1 mered on anvils; our tongues sharpened to a 


eat with. But my bead is furnished with an eye, ‘ 


which is very necessary to my existence as well as 
usefulness. Were I deprived by accident of either 
of these appendages, I should be considered quite 
worthless, and my story would lack a point. 

I must tell you where I first had an existence, 
end how I became an inhabitant of this upper 
world. For I was born deep down in a mine; and 


r 


I have heard from my ancestors, who were buried 
far beneath me in what are termed strata of the 
earth, that our family was a very ancient one, 
Now I am by no 


being cofvil with the creation. 
means overweening in my pride of pedigree, always 

having been willing to assist either the high or lowly > 
in works of usefulness or benevolence, and indeed ¢ 
becoming at times a very servant to them, but & 
may as well mention here, that if it were not for 
me and my connections, this world would lack 


much of its wealth, and many needful inventions, ¢ 


Individuals of our species have in former genera- > 


tions been the companions and solace of queens 
and princesseg, and had a hand in adorning their 
apartments with those beautiful specimens of ( 
tapestry, that have become the wonder of the 
present age. 

You may naturally wish to know why I speak of 
having a hand, and hearing what my forefathers 
have told me; also how I am able to jot down this 
little story for you to read, when I have only a 
tongue and an eye in my bead. 
member that I am a fairy, and that there is an 
dlectric influence pervading my whole being, that 
makes up for the other 
By this power too I become acquainted with all ? 
that is passing around me, and have the faculty of ‘ 


But you must re 


members of the body. 


communicating my knowledge to others. 

This subtle nature of mine made me sensib’e 
one day, that I was being rudely separated from < 
that particular handful of red earth, to which I$ 
had for so many ages adhered; and by the use of 2 
some sharp picking instrument, which, to make 
matters worse, had actually belonged at one time 
to the same family as our own, and had no doubt 
been treated in the same rough manner, 

Not having at that time been furnished with my 
useful little eye, I was unable to see the huge two- 
legged monsters who held me captive, and tumbled 
me and my companions into great wooden vans,, 
without the least compunction. I was concious 
enly of a rumbling noise, and a swift motion, as 
we left the bowels of the earth, and ascended to 
its surface. Since that day I have never been) 
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$ within my former habitation; but I have visited 
(many places, and become acquainted with many 
} sirange things, which have in some measure com 
pensated me for the loss of my former rest and 
¢ quiet. 
But that state of inertness was now forever 
2 past. It would surprise youto hear of the various 
trials to which my companions and myself were 
exposed; how we were thrust into fiery furnaces ; 


point on swiftly turning grindstones, until the 
sparks flew from us as from a forge; and how, 
when we were fairly at a white heat with indigna- 


tion, we were suddenly plunged into cold water 


t . , : 
until we hissed in agony ;—and all to improve our 


temper forsooth, as if such torture could be of any 
use but to harden us, which I verily believe was 
what was intended, after all. I am afraid we have 
often since revenged our wrongs upon the in- 
nocent; for I remember for my part many 
thrusts and punctures that I have inflicted in 
my time upon delicate fingers, with my sharp 
little tongue. 

When we were well rolled into shape, and 
polished smooth by our tormentors, a small speci 


men of the genus homo took us in haad, and con- 


» trived by a very curious instrument to punch eyes 


into many thousands of us at once. Strange 


enough, instead of our eyes being put out by tuis 
operation, as would have undoubtedly been the 
case with you, every one of us was henceforth fur- 
nished with a sharp serviceable eye, with which to 
take our places in society. 

Afterwards, as we stood ranged side by side, 
like the rank and file of a well-disciplined army, 
we could see for what purpose we had been made 
to suffer all these hardships. Had one iota of them 
been omitted, our beauty and usefulness might have 
been essentia!ly marred. 

And here let me observe that it is just so with 
the affairs of you mortals. You cannotalways tell 
the reason of the trials that are laid upon you; 
and are often disposed to murmur and complain 
that 


you are called to pass through the furnace of 





But the wise Disposer of events intends 


affliction, 
it all for your good; and wills to purify you, and 


make you asthe fine bright gold, fit fur the Master's 


use. 





But to return to myself and my companions, for, 
as I said before, there were many thousands of us 
} 
! 


who had undergone these operations at the same 


moment. Being one of the smallest and youngest 
of the company, I stood pleasing myself with 
T 


Cimagining the great things I should be able to 


g 
perform in the world, when all at once I found my- 
self, and about twenty-four others who stood in a 
row with me, shut up in perfect darkness, and felt 
that we were let down into some deep re- 
At the 
same time some one issued an order to mark 


ceptacle, almost like our native mine. 


us with these cabalistic words: “20 gross sharps— 


diamond-drill-eyed—patent.” 
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eve I have told my secret, which, 


r friends have been unusually dull 
t, they have undoubtedly guessed 


And now 
unless my 3 
at catching a 


long ago. 7 the Fairy Brighteye is nothing 
else but a & edle, made of thin steel wire, 


empered by many processes, and 
s careful operations, before it 


that has be 
subjected t 


ean be mad for use. But my adventures are 
not yet ata 
As the t ry writers say, how long I re- 


mained in tl ste of semi-unconsciousness and 


total darkness I must have travelled 
] 


w not. 





some thous f miles, and by sea as well as 
by land; emember that the place where 
we receivé r last polishing, was at a town 
called Rex 1 England, noted for the manu 
facture of ecies; and I came to light again 
in a dry goods store, somewhere among these fair 


United Stat America. 

The lady, to whom I and my companions were 
transferred t 
and hands 
a little gi 


bliging shopkeeper, was tall 
sed. She held by the hand 
rattled merrily as they walked 


along the cr i streets. 

“Take e, Nettie,” replied the mother, to 
some rem the lively child, “perhaps you 
will not sew as well as you think you shall. 


Jetter n se until you are sure you, can 
perform , 

To this r Nettie responded in high glee; 
and so « s she to begin at once her new 


employn s soon as we entered the house, 
she has 


and insis her mother setting her a task 


her hat and cloak on a chair, 


at the s selecting me to assist her in its 


performa 








I was tened at first when I saw what a 
long st: muslin I was expected to finish; but 
there w sion for alarm, as the sequel 
proved. time was taken up by little Nettie 
in look r thimble, which it seems she had 
mislaid, a 1 it was a nice new silver one, 
presented r that very day by her mamma. 
Then she learn how to pass a long thread 
throug ty little eye; and this of itself 
took a« e time, and was not accomplished 
without lificulty. At last we were seated 
at our vi ur trials began. 

Fancy t my feelings must have been, in thus 
making 1 oked-for debut in life, under the 
contr ward child, who had never learned 
to han needle properly. I am afraid I was in 
a very r to begin with. But I was sorely 
pinched en first up, then down, and anon 
sidew ir joint efforts resulted in the 
produc a dozen great stitches, that—as 
mami were actually laughing at us. Per 
haps 1 temper became catching. At any 
rate, ew more attempts, Nettie’s thread 
becan notted, and in trying to draw me 
throt spite of it, Tran my sharp tongue int 
the | s thumb, and was rewarded for wy 
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>bad conduct by being fiun 


AA AA 


o y er 


floor, where I had full opportun 


leisure, as I listened to poor 
over her pricked finger. 

I had time, indeed, to | 
quainted with all the strang 
for, being hidden in the soft 
I remained unnoticed unt 


when the housemaid, Susan, « 


parlor fire. In the interva 


Netti 
ext 
al 
l I had 


mind that my new home was a 


indeed, and that I should 

well. I seemed to be repos 
and roses; crimson curtai 

lace drapery, softened the li 
reflected back by two splend 
from the floor to the lofty, « 
costly furniture, with vari 





I afterwards found, more f 

kept me wondering half t) 

a state of high excitement ur 

position; and, what with ga 

beams of the moon, fairly 
But I am sorry to t 

reflections did me no man 


mischievous enough when car 


came in the next mornirz 
wound upon her defenceless 
“unruly member” of mine. 
the act, I was sufficiently ; 
forced to leave my luxuri 

to the lower regions of 
Here, after listening to | 
her mishap, the old colored 
ping me up in a slice of ba 
great horror, in a crevice of t 
my victim that this was 


against lockjaw—a very com! 


he ignorant. 

And now could my littl 
I think I should certain! 
forlorn condition, so diff 
luxury. “ Had it not been f 
I cried, “all would hav« 
le 


rightly served for my pr 
fort 


good resolutions I ned 
conduct, if I should inde 

durance vile.” 
might forget me, and suff 
erable existence in that 
become rusty and useless, a 
known to the world. 


But the good creature was | 


dese rved; for one brig) 
from my nook in the chim: 





and duly consigned to an 
pincushion, which graced 


I remained fuming and fret 


for many a long month 
cate to be of much use to the 
her great flip-flap caps, or 


irse garments. At la 


But, as I 





tly upon the 
repenting at 
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home for a long vacation, happened to spy me in ¢ “Indeed, ma’am,” said Patty, edging herself on 
one of his idle moments, when he was wandering > the corner of a chair next the door, ‘Iam afraid 
“up stairs and down stairs, and through my lady’s (dear mother is no better. She coughs more at 
chamber.” Forthwith he begged me from “old nights than she used to do; and then she seems so 
auntie” for some of his scientific experiments; and¢ weary all the day, and her hand trembles so she 
with an audience composed chiefly of the servants Sean scarcely hold the needle. Sometimes I think 
and his sister Nettie, proceeded to deliver a lecture 2? God will take her away from me soon, and then 
en attraction and magnetism. ¢ what shall I do all alone in the world?” 

One of his illustrations I remember was to have> Here the poor young girl wiped away her fast 
alarge basin of water set on the kitchen table. ? flowing tears with a corner of her miserably thin 
Then having cut a piece of cork into the figure of> shawl, and for a few moments sobbed convulsively. 
a goose, he sct it to swim about in this miniature? Then with a strong effort she contrglled herself, as 
pond, making it miove in any direction he chose,» one used to patient suffering, and spoke again in a 
by holding a piece of bread towards it. The secret’ soft low voice. 
of this was, that he bad previously inserted me “You must excuse me, ma’am, for crying, but 
into the body of the bird; and the bread contained indeed I couldn’t help it. What with father’s be- 
a small magnet, which powerfully attracts any sub-‘ ing away so long, and mother breaking her heart 
stance made of iron. > about not hearing from him, I feel sometimes as if 

Another time he held this piece of loadstone I coffd hardly bear it.” 
ever his sister’s little workbox, and immediately> “When did you last hear from your father, 
all the noedles that had fallen into the different? Patty ?” said the lady. 
cells, came jumping up to the magnet. I myself “ Never since the terrible battle at Winchester, 
had to fly so often from the table, and remain so? ma’am. And he used to write so often before, and 
long suspended, that I was quite tired out; and said he should get a furlough before long, to come 
would willingly instead have run through the home and see us. I think if poor mother only 
longest seam that could be set me. At last, to my‘ knew for certain what has become of him, it would 
great relief, Master Tom became weary too; and? be easier to bear than this dreadful anxiety, that 
ended his performances by jumbling us all to-¢ is wearing her very life out.” 
gether; and making us over en masse to his sister, “Well, Patty,” said the lady kindly, “you and 
Nettie, my former little mistress. ¢ your mother must both put your trust in One who 

And now I fondly supposed all my trials to beSis Almighty, and hope for the best. I think, too, 
ever, and that I should be allowed to repose on¢I can end this fearful suspense, having a friend in 
velvet and satin for the remainder of my natural ‘S the Commission, who answers all inquiries 
existence. But I was mistaken; for not many days? that can be made by the relatives of absent sol- 
after, Nettie’s mamma, who had been busy ones, diers; and I will telegraph to him atonce. In the 
whole morning in cutting out a large piece of linen, ? meantime, here is the work you asked for, and the 
and making it up into parcels, placed me outside of money to pay for it. I know you can help your 
one of the largest to keep it close together, and>mother with the needle, as well as be her kind 
ringing the bell, desired the servant to send Patty ¢ little nurse and errand girl.” 

Cole to her as soon as she came. © “0 yes indeed, ma’am,” said Patty, rising to go, 

I was thus from my position, able to keep a good? with a brighter look than she had yet worn, “I 
lookout for the appearance of my new owner, who-§ am very glad that dear mother taught me to sew 
ever she might be; and had made up my mind? when I was alittle child. And thank you too, 
that she was some coarse, awkward creature, whom‘ ma’am, for paying me beforehand. I can get 
I should be obliged to punish severely, for taking > some tea and a little bit of meat for mother now; 
me away from my luxurious abode. But the mo-¢ and that will make her stronger T hope.” 
ment a timid knock at the door and a soft footfall) “And you must not hurry with the sewing,” 
announced Patty Cole, I was attracted towards her? said the lady, following us to the door. “TI will 
forthwith ; feeling the electric influence stirring call in a few days to see your mother, and bring 
within me, just as I did with Master Tom’s magnet. , her some medicines and nourishing things that 

Patty’s dress was spare and thin—far too much‘ will do her good.” 
so indeed for the chill winter weather—and her? It was a very, very humble place indeed, where 
patched shoes, poor child! drenched through and, Patty and her mother lived. Nothing more than 
through with the wet slush of the streets. But» an attic with a sloping dormer window to let in the 
beneath her pinched hood was a sweet young face, 4 sunlight. A low bed in one corner, two or three 
that had a look of sadness in it, pitiful to behold» chairs, and a small sewing table, with a little bit 
in one of her tender years. It seemed to touch 2 of a broken stove, made up the furniture. But it 
with sympathy the heart of the rich lady, for she 5 seemed as if Patty brought rays of light in with 
said very gently: 2 her, for the invalid mother smiled, and everything 

“Come here, Patty Cole, and don’t be afraid.‘ put on a more cheerful aspect. 

Bit down by the fire, my child, and tell me how2 As the young girl took off her hood, and stooped 
your mother finds herself to-day.” down to put some ,more fuel in the stove, the fair 
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ight. I only feared that I 

[ flew rapidly over “sean 
nd.” But when I looked int 
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r my selfishness, 

this way for some weeks 

and day, and the invalid be 
nd more shadowy... Mrs. Dale, 
eand brought hot-house grapes 
s for the sick woman; and oncea 
panied her in her carriage. But 
i when he looked at both mother 
nd whispered something about 
to “minister to a mind dis- 


expected missive came, that was to 
suspense about the absent soldier 
n, breathless with haste, and the 

her own trembling hands, broke the 
was intended by the kind writer 
intelligence, failed to reach her 
ses. The fatal words stood out like 
‘ Starved to death in the stockade at 
The cruel blow struck home. 
heart was broken, and so it was; 
ays Patty was indeed alone in the 


now how we got over that dreary 
neighbor women were kind and 
One by one they stole in to per 
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sorrows. They must work for the y bread, 
it be often seasoned with t A place 
was found by Mrs. Dale for P t rnment 
sewing; and on the third da) sho 
went away to her new employ ment, taking me with 

her to my great satisfaction. 
It was a busy scene into which we were intro- 
d 1. A long light hall filled with ; men, 
most of whom were seated behind singular 
kind of objects, the like of which I had hever befure 
seen, They appeared to be new itthe 
mistress; and she stood son V me in 
her hand, looking on at the op: turning 
out garment after garment by 1 f these 
‘sewing machines’’—as they wer ed. As for 
me I was filled with envy, to sex w fast they 
worked; and that while we belo: same 
f y I was only asimp! r all, 
nowntofame. A larget n the middle 
of the room, was covered with a f thing 
of the true army blue; and Is re was 
work for me to do for my « t y was to 
‘finisher ;” and we becan in sew- 
he bright eagle buttons, ¥ button 
nd per! dry ¥ which 
I hines, W Lio, WOsO 

not up to. 

1 ma) rn a lesson. 


And here, ¢ 





None is 80 insi be useful 
and the lowly have a work to do as well as 
the rich. 
Soon after there was a private contribution of 
the sewing girls to aid the 7 | eless soldiers ; 
l among other little articles, they manufactured 
some “comfort bags” to be sent to “ the boys” in 
field and hospital. I parted with my young mis 
tress Patty at that time; for s tme in com- 
pany with some more of my 1 t g which 
was a large darning needle,—w irn and thread 
and buttons enough to last a g 
And now indeed I visited many strange places, 
and travelled many hundreds of mi'es; sometimes 
in the knapsack of the brave soldier to whom I had 
been consigned; sometimes lent to his comrades, 
and sharing with them in the heat and din of battle. 


it this time, 
that I never clearly knew whose property I really 
was. My last recollections are of belonging toa 
hospital patient, convalescent after a long illness. 


Indeed I changed owners so 


Soon after we were honorably mustered out, and 
returned home covered with glory. 

And here if any one should suggest the fable of 
the fly and the wheel, let them remember that mine 
was not so common a case, and at any rate, I 


‘ 





thought and spoke of it first. 
Besides the fair lady to whom 
presented me asarelicfrom the battle field, has 


my soldier hero 








seen fit to place me among her treasures, and 
given me that quiet and peace which I have 
long sighed for, thus showing her sense of my 
superior merits, and the part I have acted im 
life. 
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CHILDREN’S HAIR. ¢ the cuticle on the head of a child, imagine that so 
; bo ) tender a surface may with impunity be daily rake 

In his book on the “Hair, Scalp and Face,” Dr.6 and harrowed with miakwatnde p Ano a i 
Perry says:— ¢ bristled brushes, and also inflamed and irritated with 

Though medical writers, in the part of their several ¢ violent frictions and stimulating applications? No; 
works that relates to the nursery, are explicit enough § every touch affecting so delicate a texture should be 
with regard wo the general physical management of ) soft and soothing—every application as mild as poss> 
the children, it is remarkable that so little is said in ble. 
regard to the course of treatment proper for their hair 2 
and scalp. Now, this reticence cannot be the result of ¢ 
indifference to the state of the hair, nor to the opera- 
tion of physiological laws, with which every medical ) SEA BATHING. 
student is familiar. I can assign no more satisfactory “Sea air,” Dr. Jeaffreson remarks, in his address at 
reason for the fact above stated than this: The, the British Medical Association, “is by no means 
popular impression that the scalp is exempt from ¢ ®4visable in some cases, and those are pretty numer 
the operation of those laws of cleanliness which <¢0¥S- I would especially cite phthisis, hepatic congee 
everybody admits affect all the rest of the body sur-¢ tion, with over-secretion of bile, and all maladies 
face, is entertained also by the learned; or else the $ complicated with febrile disturbance. On the subject 
latter believe that they have but a choice of evils—the 2 0f sea bathing, I feel bound to say that, within my 
least being to let the scalp alone, while the greater (OWN experience, it is doubtful whether the great 
would be to keep vhat surface thoroughly clean, at (good which comes out of it when judiciously advised 
the expense of constant trouble to the hair. So that $ and carried out, is not more than counterbalanced by 
old bad custom of harsh combing and brushing, and ) the mischief accruing from it under its reckless, 
the copious use of oi] and grease, still constitute the 2 unadvised use in the comparatively healthy, or its 
practice of mothers and nurses, with the permission (careless use by invalids. Many cases are benefited 
and implied approbation of the family physician.‘ by sea air in which sea bathing is utterly inadmissi- 
How many of the cases of serious disease of the) ble, and no year passes in which I have not seen 
scalp in infancy and childhood, are directly or indi- ) deplorable instances of more or less severe mischief 
rectly the result of this objectionable treatment, it (coming out of cold bathing, whether in fresh or in sea 
would be impossible to decide; but from the marvel-¢ water. An absurd prejudice pervades the publie 
lous delicacy of the integuments at that tender age, ¢ mind that sea-water can do no harm. Truly, it is less 
and the susteptibility of the constitution ere its habits ) prejudicial than fresh water, but its beneficial action, 
have become fixed, and its processes part of a/ whether in health or disease, depends entirely upon 
settled routine, we cannot but infer that diseases of¢the same principle, namely, that of shock and 
the scalp must often have been produced in this $ reaction, and if carried on too long to admit of the 
manner, and that, in a vast number of other instances, > latter, will induce, if by slower, yet by no less certain, 
the disorder must have been terribly aggravated by 7 degrees, the same form of mischief. I generally pre 
the same malign influences. Does any sensible( mise the cold sea-bath by the use of tepid baths 
person once fully satisfied of the infinite delicacy of 4 gradually lowered in temperature.” 





THE HOME CIRCLE. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. dletter of the second line to commence his. For in 
stance, No. 1 gives :— 

“Dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood.” 
2 takes D, the last letter of the first line, te 


The present number of the Home Magazine will 
find most of its readers busy with Christmas prepara- 2 
tions, each and all of the members of the Home Cir-< No. 
cle secretly engaged upon those mysterious gifts ¢ begin his verse :— 
which shall delight and cheer the hearts of parents,S « poar creature! you'd swear, 
brothers, sisters, friends, when Christmas morning> When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle round, 
shall reveal the loving thoughtfulness which has pre-> That her steps are of light, and her home is the air, 
pared them. May the season be a joyful one to all, . And she only par complaisance touches the ground” 
fraught with much of happiness and naught of sorrow, Another D for No. 3, who gives— 
bringing to every heart truly a “Merry Christmas” > “ Devoted, anxious, generous, void of guile, 
and a “Happy New Year.” ¢ And with her whole heart's welcome in her smile.” 

From time immemorial, the favorite game forS No. 4, with E for his letter, hesitates. This costs 
Christmas evening has been “forfeits.” Of course > him a forfeit, for the least hesitation in this game 
this may be played in various ways. Here is a poeti-? must pay that penalty. So, as No.4 is outlawed by 
eal game called “Last Letters” :-— ¢ hesitating over a difficult letter, No. 5 gives :— 

oa poe ne = Eee ors wea of poetry; thes, “ Edward will always bear himself a king,” 
next one must give another, beginning with the last , 
letter of the first line; and the third takes the last » etc. as long as the players may choose, 
(71) 
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chair fell back from her thin temples, and I pow Seareeare They must work for their daily bread, 
that she was not quite such achild as, from her though it be often seasoned with tears. A place 
slight appearance and low stature, I had supposed < was found by Mrs. Dale for Patty todo government 
her to be. There was something too of mother- ‘ sewing ; and on the third day after the funeral she 
hood in the care which :she ‘bestowed. on her sick.’ went away to her new employment, taking me with 
parent; seothing and.caressing her as if she had * her to my great satisfaction. 
been an infant; telling her what she had scons” It was busy scene into which we were intro. 
and how good and Kind the lady bad been teSduced. A long light hall filled with young women, 
her. »most of whom were seated behind some singular 
I took notice also that when she had prepared #< kind of objects, the like of which I had never before 
nice supper for her mother, the materials forwhich>seen. They appeared to be new also to my little 
she had purchased..on her way home, she busied: mistress; and she stood some time with me in 
herself about something else, as an excuse for not her hand, looking on at the operation of turning 
partaking of the unusual dainties; and when she? out garment after garment by means of these 
eould snatch a morsel unobserved, it was nothing § “ sewing machines”—as they were called. As for 
but a crust of bread and a cold potato, moistened? me I was filled with envy, to see how fast they 
with a cup of water. Then, too, when refreshed‘ worked; and that while we belonged to the same 
and comforted, the mother slept the heavy sleep, ¢ family I was only asimple little needle after all, 
which all invalids experience in the first hours ofS and unknown tofame. A large table in the middle 
the night, Patty drew the little table as close as > S of the room, was covered with all kinds of clothing 
she could to the expiring embers of the fire, and¢ of the true army blue; and I soon found there was 
plied me wntil long aftet midnight. No danger‘ work for me to do for my country. Patty was to 
of my rusting out, I thought. I only feared that Ic be a “finisher ;” and we became very busy in sew- 
should wear out, as I flew rapidly over “seam, ‘ing on the bright eagle buttons, working the butten 
and gusset, and band.” But when I looked into? holes, and performing sundry needful things, which 
Patty’s meek patient face, and saw the almost < the machines, with all their hum and bustle, were 
transparent eyelids ‘Urooping from sheer exhaus-- not up to. 
tion, I felt rebuked for my selfishness. $ And here, gentle reader, you may learn a lesson. 
Things went on ‘in this way for some wecks. ° None i is so insignificant that he may not be useful 
Patty worked night and day, and the invalid be-° in life; and the lowly have a work to do as well as 
gan to look more and more shadowy. Mrs. Dale, ° the rich. 
Nettie’s mother, came and brought hot-house grapes’ Soon after there was a private contribution of 
and other luxuries for the sick woman; and once a) the sewing girls to aid the poor homeless soldiers; 
physician accompanied her in her carriage. But? 2 and among other little articles, they manufactured 
he shook his head when he looked at both mother ¢ some “comfort bags” to be sent to “the boys” in 
and daughter, and whispered something about/ field and hospital. I parted with my young mis- 
not being able to “minister to a mind dis- ¢ tress Patty at that time; for she sent me in com- 
eased.” ? pany with some more of my race—among which 
At last the expected missive came, that was to¢ was a large darning needle,—with yarn and thread 
end their long suspense about the absent soldier. Sand buttons enough to last a long time. 
Patty brought it in, breathless with haste, and the? And now indeed I visited many strange places, 
mother, with her own trembling hands, broke the and travelled many hundreds of miles; sometimes 
seal. All that was intended by the kind momen in the knapsack of the brave soldier to whom I had 
te soften the sad intelligence, failed to reach her® been consigned ; sometimes lent to his comrades, 
bewildered senses. The fatal words stood out like S and sharing with them inthe heat and din of battle. 
letters of fire: “ Starved to death in-the stockade at’ Indeed I changed owners so fast about this time, 
Andersonville!” | The cruel blow: struck home. » that I never clearly knew whose property I really 
People said her heart was broken,and so it was;? was. My las recollections are of belonging toa 
for in a few days Patty was indeed alone in the hospital patient, convalescent after a long illness. 
world. 2 Soon after we were honorably mustered out, and 
I searcely know how we got over that dreary § returned home covered with glory. 
time. But the néighbor women were kind and? And here if any one should suggest the fable of 
thoughtful. One by one they stole in. to per-¢ the flyand the wheel, let them remember that mine 
form sad offices for the dead and the living, such ? was not so common a case, and at any rate, I 
as they knew must one.day be done for themselves. ‘ ¢ thought and spoke of it first. 
I remember too, that my services were also called Besides the fair lady to whom my soldier here 
in requisition; for I stitched. together the white? presented. me asa relic from the battle field, has 
folds «that were to be the last covering for the‘seen fit to place me among her treasures, and 
poor worn-out frame; and fastened some pieces of given me that quiet and peace which I have 
rusty crape on Patty’s old straw bonnet, to bes long sighed for, thus showing her sense. of my 
worn at her mother’s funeral. ¢ superior merits, and the part I have acted ia 
, But the peor have little time to give to their‘ life. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 





CHILDREN’S HAIR: 
“In “his ‘book on the “Hair, Scalp and Face,” Dr. 
Perry says > 


the cuticle on the,head of a child, imagine that.se 
tender a surface may with impunity be daily raked 
and harrowed with fine-toothed combs and stiff 
bristled brushes, and also inflamed and irritated. with. 


‘Though medical writers, in the part of their several ¢ violent frictions and stimulating applications? No; 





works that relates to the nursery, are explicit enough ¢ every touch affecting so delicate a texture should be 
with regard to the general physical management of soft and soothing—every application as mild as poss 
the children, it is remarkable that so little is said in 2 ble. 

regard to the course of treatment proper for their hair 
and scalp. Now, this reticence cannot be the result of 


indifference to the state of the hair, nor to the opera- 
tion of physiological laws, with which every medical 


sident is familiar. I can assign no more satisfactory > 


reason for the fact above stated than this: The 


SEA BATHING. 


“Sea air,” Dr. Jeaffreson remarks, in his address at 
the British Medical Association, “is by no means 


popular impression that the scalp is exempt from ¢@4vVisable in some cases, and those are pretty numer 
the operation of those laws of cleanliness which ¢0US- I would especially cite phthisis, hepatic econges 
everybody admits affect all the rest of the body sur- tion, with over-secretion of bile, and all maladies 


face, is entertained also by the learned; or else the 
latter believe that they have but a choice of evils—the 


complicated with febrile disturbance, On the subjees 
of sea-bathing, I feel bound to say that, within my 


least being to let the scalp alone, while the greater Own experience, it is doubtful whether the great 


would be to keep that surface thoroughly clean, at 
the expense of constant trouble to the hair. So that 
@@ bad custom of harsh combing and brushing, and 
the copious use of oil and grease, still constitute the 

ice of mothers and nurses, with the permission 
and implied approbation of the family physicign. 
How many of the cases of serious disease of the 


good which comes out of it when judiciously advised 
and carried out, is not more than counterbalanced by 
the mischief accruing from _it under its reckless, 
unadvised use in the comparatively healthy, or its 
careless use by invalids. Many cases are benefited 
by sea air in which sea bathing is utterly inadmissi- 
ble, and no year passes in which I have not seen 


ealp in infancy and childhood, are directly or indi- 2 deplorable instances of more or less severe mischief 


reetly the result of this objectionable treatment, it 
would be impossible to decide; but from the marvel- 
lous delicacy of the integuments at that tender age, 


coming out of cold bathing, whether in fresh or in sea 
water. An absurd prejudice pervades the publie 
mind that sea-water can do no harm. Truly, it is tess 





and the susceptibility of the constitution ere its habits ) prejudicial than fresh water, but its beneficial action, 
have become fixed, and its processes part of a? whether in health or disease, depends entirely upon 
gettied routine, we cannot but infer that diseases of¢ the same principle, namely, that of shock and 
the scalp must often have been produced in this S reaction, and if carried on too long to admit of the 
mannér, and that, in a vast number of other instances, 5 latter, will induce, if by slower, yet by no less certain, 
the disorder must have been terribly aggravated by ? degrees, the same form of mischief. I generally: pre- 
the same malign influences. Does any sensible (mise the cold sea-bath by the use of tepid baths 
person once fully satisfied of the infinite delicacy of‘ gradually lowered in temperature.” 





THE HOME CIRCLE. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 2 letter of the second line to commence his. For in 
’ -1,¢ stance, No, 1 gives:— 

The present number of the Home Magazine will S* . ; “2 
find most of its readers busy with Christmas prepara- g “ Dear to this heart are the scenes of my Panos: 
tions, each and ali of the members of the Home Cir-¢ No. 2 takes D, the last letter of the first line, te 
cle secretly engaged upon those Mysterious gifts ¢ begin his verse :— 
which shall delight and cheer the hearts of parents, 5“ Déar creature! you'd swear, 
brothers, sisters, friends, when Christmas morning> When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle round, 
thall reveal the loving thoughtfulness which has pre-2 That her sone are of light, and her home is the air. i 
ep! them. May the season be ajoyful one to all,2 And slie only par complaisance touches the ground.’ 

ght with much of happiness and naught of nie 


Another D for No. 3, who gives— 
bringing to every heart truly a“ Merry Christmas” S “ Devoted, anxious, generous, void of guile, 
and a“ Happy New Year.” ; h 


And with her whole heart’s welcome in her smile.” _ 
From time immemorial, the favorite game forS . No. 4, with E for.his letter, hesitates. This. costs 
Christmas evening has been “forfeits.” Of course > hima forfeit, for the least hesitation in this game 
this may ‘be played in various'Ways. ‘Here is a poeti-¢ must pay that penalty. So, as No.4 is outlawed by 
eal game called “ Last Letters” :— 4 hesitating over a difficult letter, No. 5 gives :— 
One person gives a line or averse of poetry; thes  « F ” 
Rext one must give another, beginning with the last 5 Edaardwil aepahens himenie.ling, 
letter of the first line ; and the third tikes the last > etc. as long as the players'may choose. (1) 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PLAY. § HUSH-A-BYE BABY. 

Let each person of a party write on a piece of paper( Yawn until you make several others in the room 
the name of some town, country, or province; shuffie ¢ yawn. (This can be well done by one person wh» 
ylang Se ther’ in a litde basket, and,whoeyer Gean Imitaté yawaing well, ana it Willlafford indeserib. 
draws out one is obliged to give an account of some / able mirth. It should be allotted to one of the male 
production, either natural or manufactured, for which (00x with pie od a _ “esr and heavy 
that place is remarkable. This game brings out a) pearance, if such a one can be found in the party.) 
number of curious bits ee oeae ——— — 3 os a a — conan nem — 
party have gleaned in ng or in travelling player whose forfeit is crie 80 led. He 
and Bm 4 ey might never have mentioned tocach must take alighted candle in his hand, and selees 
ether but from some such motive. § some other player to be his squire, who takes hold of 

For example, Turkey is celebrated for ‘ts costly his arm, and they then both go round to all the 
carpets, which all the efforts of Barepean Bk od Paget os ne ate Office 
oe wn revs + teed nen ia wand? kiss to wipe the knight's sasoalde with a fiends 
earpets are woven by the women en 
ing tribes of Asiatic Turkey, The “ Turkey Bird” is, 6 chief. The knight must carry the candle through 
however, very absurdly named, since it conveys the’ the penance, and preserve a grave countenance 
false idea that the turkey originated in Asia, whereas JOURNEY TO ROMB. 
it is a native of America. Neither is “Turkey Coffee??? The person whose forfeit is called must go round 
grown in Tarkey, but'is so named from the great con-¢ to all inthe company, to tell them that heis going ona 
sumption of coffee in that country. = >) journey to Rome, and that he will feel great pleasure 

Ieeland produces in abundance a certain lichen >in taking anything for his Holiness the Pope. Every 
éalled Iceland Moss, which is brought to America 48 ¢ one must give something to the traveller. (The more 
& medicine, but is in its native country used in = cumbersome or awkward to varry, the more fun i 
Mense quantities as an article of common food. occasions.) When he has gathered all, he has to 
When the bitter quality has been extracted by steep- 0 carry the things to one corner of the room, and 
ing in water, the moss is dried and reduced to powder, e deposit them, and thus end his penance. 
and then made into a cake with meal, or boiled and? san inapparneninn’. 
eaten with milk. A lady advances towards the penigent, as if to kiss 

him, turns quietly round, and allows the expected 
THREAD-PAPER POETRY. ¢ kiss to be taken by her nearest neighbor. 
This is — ee game, and one which 5 oy ie ie we ee se Wheat obo 4 
uires more 0! ec! 8. : 
oan piece ot sania and ajead-pencil are all the pre-¢ and Lily. Two of the party must then privately agree 
parations necessary. The first player takes the paper“ to the three persons of the forfeiter’s acquaintance te 
and writes upon it’a line of poetry—a quotation; the) be severally. represented by the flowers. Then pre 
mame of the author may be added; though it is not » ceed :—* What will you do with the Pink?” 
necessary. When tie line is written, he folds the? ee nee. Ae 
paper so as to hide what is written, and passes it to( /hat with the Fuchsia?” 
the second player, telling him the — word . thes eee it as a curiosity 
" seco! i t me > i @ Lily ?” . 
9 og — agonal - his an nc 00m > * Keep it atil it is dead, then throw it away.” 
the paper on. ‘For instance, No. 1 writes -— ¢ The three names identified with the flowers are now 
“This nymph to the destruction of mankind.” 6 to be told, and their fates will excite much merrr 
‘ Pope. ‘ ment. 
doubles the paper, and passes it to No. 2, who adds—/ 
“ Had three small mice, and all were blind; ‘ KISSING THE CANDLESTICK. 
The least ran after the butcher’s wife.” " When ordered to kiss the candlestick, you politely 
Nursery Rhymes. erequest a lady to hold the candle for you. As soon aa 
No. 3, a sentimental maiden, writes :— ¢she has it in her hand, she is supposed to be the 
“ And then she cried— I’m weary of my life, ¢ candlestick, and you, of course, kiss her. 
My dream of love is over—he is gone.’”—— ¢ THE BLIND QUADRILLE. 
: a This is performed when a great Number. of forfeits 
Mo. 4, also a maiden who has lately studied Byton—$ are to be disposed of. A quadrille is danced by eight 
*The spell is broke, the charm is flown! ¢ of the company with their eyes blindfolded) and as 
Thus it is with tlife’s fitful fever —Byron. (they are certain to become completely bewildered 
No. $, a grave, sedate mati, writes :— $ during the figures, it always affords infinite amuse- 
“I look ones thee Seed NL ate) io ¢ ment to the spectators. 
To me, at least, it isas i wert F THE STATESMAN. 
Authority forgotten. © Ask the penitent what county he would like to re- 

No, 6, thinking dead 4 solemn word, gives :— 2 present in Parliament; when the selection is made he 

“I care not, so my spirit last long after life has fied.” ¢ is to spell his name backwards, without a mistake; # 
L.E.L. Che fail, he knows not the requirements of his con 


And so on. ‘This specimen is enough to show how 6 stituents, and must lose his election. 


the game goes. Sometimes the cross-readings at 10 BE AT THE MERCY OF THE. COMPANY, 
Very amusing. The paper is to be read aloud, after it? mis consists in executing whatever. task each 
is filled up, and some very curious combinations ae member of the company may like to impose upon 
eften found. 2 you. 


scone ae KISSING UNDER THE CANDLESTICK. 
Among the forfeite which have been found ae This consists in kissing a personover whose. head 
amusing, are the following :— cyou hold a candlestick. 
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10 Kiss YOUR OWN BHADOW. 
ée yourself between the light and the person > 
Sronvey kissing, on whose face your shadow ms 


co kus THE ONE YOU LOVE BEST WITHOUT ITS BEING 

Kissing all the ladies in the company one after an- ? 

g@her without any distinction. 
THE TRIO. 

Knee! to the wittiest, bow to the prettiest, and kiss 

the one you love best. 
THE FOOL'S LEAP. 

Put two chairs back to back, take off your shoes, 
gd jump over them. The fun consists in a mistaken ‘ 
jdea that the chairs are to be jumped over, whereas it ‘ 
is only the shoes. 

THE RIDDLE. 

Guess the answer to this riddle ~ 

«ft is said thére’s a person you've loved since a bay, 
Whose hand you must kiss ere I give you this se 
Tiip not your father, or mother, or sister, ° 
Nor cousin, nor friend—take « care not to miss, sir.” 
(Himself.) 
THE SECRET. 
“this consists in whispering a secret to each mem- 


THE SCHOLAR’S “SPELL.” 
Constantinople, a syllable at a time. After 
Con-stan-ti, all the others are to cry out 
{ no?” meaning the next syllable. If the trick is 
* known, the speller will stop to show no mistake 
as been made, which is another forfeit; on the con- 
, if no stop is made, the forfeit is restored. 


aay THE BLIND MAN’S CHOICE, 

! Phe one who is to pay a forfeit stands with the 
face to the wall. One behind makes signs suitable to 
kiss, a pinch, and a box on the ear, andthen de- 
mands whether the first, second, or third be preferred. 
Whichever it chances to be is given. 


ACTING CHARADE. 


WASHINGTON. 
’ Scans Finst.—W asHine. 
‘Biddy we the washtub rubbing clothes and singing an Irish 
song. 
[Enter Pat. Stands gazing admiringly for a moment, 
and then comes softly up behind her and steals a kiss. 
Bopr.—Go "long wid ye now, ye spalpeen... Will ye 
‘niver be aisy intil ye have the wather all spilt, an’ me 
@othes a runnin’ all over the ground? 
Par.—Faix an’ it wasn’t the tub I wanted, sure, but > 
pag own swate face, Piddy Murphy; an’ if I could 2 
the wather a runnin’ out c’ that, an’ all for the love 
'¢ Pat O'Reilly, it’s little I care if it made a river un-S 
me feet, so you and me was high an’ dhry on the 5 
of it. 
_ Bypr—An that's something ye'll niver see so long 
‘2 name is Biddy Murphy; ere asc 8 


Pan that’s thrue for you, Biddy darlint. : But 
eouldn’t I see that same Whin yer name was Biddy 
OReilly, shure? 

(Kisses her again. Biddy very angry.) 

Bropr.—I'll call the misthress if ye don’t go way wid 

Yer'blarney. Will ye niver listen to rason? 

Pat.—An’ what’s rason got to do wid love at all, at 
aii, I should liké'to know. Whin it’s just dyin’ Iam 
for the likes 0’ ye. Whin me heart is burstin’ thro’ 


fae skin like a mealy petaty, an’ me eyes is like inions 


ali the nights long for weepin’ an’ thinkin’.o’ your 
swate face. 

Biwpr.—Arrah ! have done wid yer petaties an’ iniona, 
will ye, an’ lave me to.do me washin’,or the misthress 
‘ll be afther coomin’ out here, an’ thin ye’ll wish ye 


was a vigitable, I'll warrant ye. .Hisht! I think I hear 


7: coomin’ this blissid minit. 

Pat.—Divil a bit of it. Didn’t I see her mesilf a 
phe down the strate but a minit ago? 

(Biddy turns to her washing. Pat continues., 

All the fine things ye’ll have whin ye’ll be Mrs. Pat 
O'Reilly, sure. There’s a fine cabin, wid the natest 
row of cabbages in the front that ye iver seen, an’ the 
6 gleyast little pump right forninst the front door, that’ 
(be so convaynient for the washins an’ the childher; 
a the swatest pig that iver blissed yer eyes—in a 


ae -~Hould yer tongue an’ lave yer talkin’. What 
has Biddy Murphy to do wid the likes o’ ye, wid yer 
cabins an’ yer pigs? . Isn’t it enough for her that she 
¢ must drudge before she is married? An’ do ye think 
> she'll do the same afther? Indade she wont, thin, 
but she’ll be a lady, an’ as good as the bist of them. 
So she will.” No girl of any sinse marries a poor man 
in this counthry, at all, at all. They all looks out for 
thim as has the money, and why shouldn’t Biddy 
Murphy, I should like te know, indade? So lave me 
alone now intil I finish the washin’ before the misthress 
cooms home. 

Paz.—Well, an’ wasn’t that the very thing I coom to 
spake to ye about—an’ ye been talking so fast wid yer 
honeyed tongue that I got niver a chance to saya 
word to ye? Aint.I a rich man meself this blissid 
minit?—-an’ didn’t I copm to till ye all about it? 

Brnpy.—Ah, Pat, yer dhraming or yer crazy—I don’t 
know which—but go on intil I see. 

Pat—Weil, thin, darlint,.the masther coom to me 
the other day, and says he, “Pat,” says he, “have you 
got any ready money by ye?” “Niver a cint,” says I. 
“Do you want to lind me some?” “No,” says he, 
“but Pll -tell ye what I'll do. . Didn’t I hear you 
something about a bit o’ land ye had out in Pen 
vany?” . “Perhaps ye didy” says I, “it’s a bit me bro- 
ther had, an’ whin he died a year ago, as his wife al’ 
the rest o’ the childher was dead before, the land 
coom to me. And I was thinkin’,” says I, “that Pd 
marry Biddy Murphy, an’ we’d go out there an’ live 
on it as soon.as I’d get money enough to start. wid.” 

Bwpr.—Indade ye wont,thin. I can just till ye that 
at onct, ye impident——. 

Pat.—Niver mind thint little swate words ye use so 
naturally, my swate heart; but jist wait intil I have 


Sdone me talkin’. Well, the. masther turned around 


quick like, an’ says.he, “Pat,” says he, “I'll give ye 
tin thousand dollars for the land.” 

Brpr.—Arrah, I don’t belave a word of it! 

Pat.—* Well,” says I, “if the bit.o’ land is worth so 
much to the likes 0’ ye, why thin it’s worth more to 


5 Pat OReilly, an’ so I wont sell it at all, at all, but kape 


it for meself an’ swate Biddy Murphy.” 

Bappr.—Oh, you goose, you! 

Pat.—An’ so thin I went down to the lawyer beyant, 
as houlds the deeds, an’ whin I axed him about it, 
says he,“ Pat,” saya he, “well, you're a rich man to- 
day, and there’s no.use talkin’ any more about it, 
except.to wish ye joy of your good fortune. There’s 
aman: here as says he'll gt Licht barons too thon- 
sand dollars for the Jand in Venangy county, becape 
there’s been ile found on it” 

Buopr.—What kind of ile? 

Pat-—Faix, 1 don’t know. . I Aidn’t ax him anything 
for fear he’d want to take thiin words’ back, an’ po 
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says I, “I'll do ft,” says I. ““Here’s the papers,” says? Murs. Greex.—What was she like, my dear? ‘ 
he. “T’ll sign it,” says I. And so I put me mame'to, Amanpa——Oh, most charming—so. self-possessea, 
the paper. An’ now, says ¥; what'll I do wid all thatS And her yoice has the most delightful accent; nos 
money. Faix, Pll run around an’ ax Biddy Murphyt brogue, of course—no real Irish lady has that—but 
Bropr.—Oh, Pat! Ye always had such a winnin’ way 0 just enough to prove her lineage. And the diamond 
wid ye. I loved ye from the first blissid ‘moment I’ were quite beyond description. 
iver seen ye, soI did. But why did ye go botherin’a$ Entree Cnartry— Who was that, sis? 
poor girl about cabins, an’ pigs, and sich like? Amanpa—Why Mrs. O'Reilly, of course. Who else 
P#r.—An’ why not, Biddy darlint? Wort we have > was seen or heard at the party last night? 
the natest little cabin now, an’ all our own, too, widno? Ci#aruzy—What, ‘hat coarse Lrishwoman who was:so 
rint to pay nor any one to find fault wid our work. gaudily dressed, and talked worse brogue than | ever 
Brovr.—A cabin! Live in a cabin wid such a hape§ heard in the kitchen? 
@” money all yer own! Niver if ye marry me, Pat) Amanva.—-Oh, ma, hear that dreadful creature talk 
O'Reilly. We'll lave this ould counthry town an’ go? about Mrs, O’Rielly. It is positively shocking to my 
to New York, where is houses a dale finer than any ¢ sensibility. ..Why, her diamonds are worth forty 
ye iver lived in. An’ I'll have one o’ the bist o’ thim § thousand dollars at the very least. : 
that is to be had. An’ a new green silk dress as willS Murs. Grezw.—Charies; how yery unrefined you are 
swape the whole strate atross, an’ a parasol, an‘ a> in your expressiona. One would think you:had been 
new bonnet wid roses on the top, an’ servants in the 2 aceustomed to the lowest circles, and, had neyer 
kitchen, an’ a fine new carriage wid shiny wheels, an’ ¢ known the advantages of associating with “the ton”. 
horses an’ dhriver, an’ a man hanging on behind, an’$ Cuanisy.Advantages! humph! If to smirk, and 
all. to flatter brainless girls,and bow down to purse-proud 
Pat (soliloquizing)—Well, if thim women doesn’t? fathers, and fawn around maneuvring mothers be 
beat all for knowin’ what to do wid the money. A¢ the advantages of “ton,” then I certainly do not ap- 
born. prificess she is, an’no mistaké, an’ she'll be a( preciate my privileges. ne 
lady now, an’ I'll be—(seratching his head)—I'’ be a—§ Murs. Green.—But you have no right,to. misjudge 
Well, I'll be Pat O'Reilly. I have found out where to > Mrs. O’Rielly, who from all I hear is a person of rare 
put the money, anyhow. [P'll'go rotind and bring it to ? attainments and loveliness. 
Biddy Murphy. Trust her for knowing what to doc) AMamps.—And the diamonds— 
wid it whin she gets it. Hurry up the washin’, Biddy,4 Cuapier—Nonsense! I tell you she had been & 
an’ whin yer done I'll come for ye, and we’ll go to the 2. coarse servant girl at some period in her life, and 
praste this yery day. [Ewit. <¢ accidentally stumbled into a fortune. O’Rielly hiniselt 
Brnpr (alone)—Washin’, indade! an’ me the mis-§is an ignorant fellow, who furnishes money. for his 
thress o’ more money thah I can count. I'll niver) ¢lection, and holds his tongue while others doh 
touch another bit o’ work now as long as I live. So°¢ Wire-pulling and talking. His vulgar'wife hasn’t sense 
good-by-to ye, old tubs an’ boards; I’ll niver break me‘ enough to follow the same course, and makes héfeelf 
back over ye, nor blisther tne fingers wid ye again. 2 ridiculous at every step. 
I’ve kept ye company for s good while; but yell do? AMaNDA—Oh, you horrid man?’ I-declare Irshall 
widout me now, for I'll go wid the richest in the land.( faint if you go on in that way. Mre. O'Reilly, weer 
An’ Pat’ll be governor an’ go to Parleyment—for> Vant girl! And those diamonds— 
doesn’t money buy the votes? an’ hasn’t Pat the¢ CHARLEY.—Yes, a servant girl. I-have no doubt of it. 
money? An’ perhaps it’s President he'll be, an’ thin§ Mxs. Gummnx,—Charles, stop this moment, Do you not 
wont I bow and curchy wid the bist o’ thim? Didn't 2 see that you have wounded your sister’s Gelicate sen- 
I see thim in the mistbress’ parlor one evenin’—this¢ sibilities beyond the point of endurance. Come, 
way to the furrin powers (very low), and this way to ° Amanda, love, we will not listen to such language. 
the Merikins, if they’re rich, an’ niver seein’ the Poor We will leave your brother to his own repentance. 
people at all, because ye catry the head so high, ye? Caakupr (alone)—Fiddiesticks} What are the:wo- 
see. I’m sure Pat’ll be President—so good-by to ye, , men coming to in this generation? One would think 
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eld kitchen. Good-by to ye. [Zrit, Sall common sense had departed this life—was. dead, 
pemeeey buried,.and its existence forgotten. But what puzzles 
Scunr Szcoxp—Ton. me is; where have I seen this dowdy O'Reilly before. 


Parlor on Fifth Avenue—Mrs. Green and daughter. I.can hardly make her out in the midst of these laces, 
Amana (simperingly).—Oh, ma, I saw the most charm- 2 diamonds, and feathers. but put her in a coarse calico 
ing creature at Goy. Brown's last night—you've heard ¢ frock and I’m sure I could fix her in my memory. 
of her. She’s the wife of the rising politician, O'Reilly, S (Aeditates, walking up and down the floor.) I have itl 
and she wore such magnificent diamonds. Eureka. She was Aunt Mary’s maid of all work down 
in the country. I saw her there when I was last down 
rather Jrish, does it not, deat? But of course they $## Lennox, two years ago. Yes! and now J think of 
must be quite “the ton” if you met them at Brown’s. it, I believe Aunt Mary told us afterwards some story 
Amaxpa.—Oh, of course! The diamonds were <#b0out-her. marrying a fellow who had made a great 
enough, you know, She was decidedly the belle of$ deal of money in speculations in oil lands. I am sure 
the evening. It he Mis. O'Reilly here ‘and’ Mrs. 2 she is the very same. [ll find out at all events the 
O'Reilly there. You guéssed right about the name. § Very first opportunity. [ Beit. 
They are Irish—real Irish nobility, you know. O’Reilly a 
himself I didn’t see. I suppose ‘he’s exactly like that Sozws Tarep.—WasHInoton. 
delightfal, chivalrous ‘O'Grady in Arrali na Pogue. Scene in Washington at a levee of the. Greens. 
aoe ‘[Enter Amanda, Mrs. Green, and Charley. 


Mus. Guezen—O’Reilly, O’Reilly—the name sounds 


that sort. It’s charmingly mystérious. At any rate¢ Amanpa~Now, Charley, aren’t you glad. you, came 
he is a politician, and is running for Congress, and$to Washington: this winter? This levee will be the 
the Browns have ig them out, and are lionizing 0“ suceess” of the season. Will put the, president's 

really the diamonds were $ quite in the shade. All of the foreign embassy are 10 
ares be here, with their suits, and Honorables Snob and 


them everywhere. 
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Flunkey, afid Mrs. Senator Noodle and the Rev. Mr. 
Ladiespet, and in fact all the elite and “bright par- 
ficular stars” of the capital, 

Cuartey—And his High Mightiness the King of 
the Cannibal Islands, with a polar bear in the full 
eostume of his race, a deputation fromthe Court of the 
Choctaws, and— 

Amanps.—Hush, you dreadful tease. But you can’t 
destroy my equanimity to-night. I am all dressed 
for the party and it would spoil my expression to cry 
now. So you can go on and say anything you choose. 
And I may as well tell you now that the belle of Wash- 
ington will be here. 

Caanier.— Who? 

Awinpda.—Mrs. Senator O'Reilly of course~ 

gy.—Mrs. O'Reilly! I am delighted— 


Whe A.—Why, I thought you hated her— 


Cuartey.—Oh, no, [adore her. You shall see with 
what intensity, this very evening. There will be no 
more devout worshipper at her shrine than your 
humble servant, I can assure you. 

Mas. Grzzx.—My son, I am very glad to see that 
youhave overcome your foolish prejudice, and that 
you are— 

ush, ma! here she comes now, One of 
the first arrivals of the eyening. This is a great com- 

liment—an unusual honor. 

.. [Enter Mr. and Mrs. O' Reilly, the latter in showy cos- 
tune, in the latest extreme of the style, and loaded with 
savy ornaments. 
eoMza..O’Rumir (in loud voice).—Good. evening to ye, 
Mrs. Green. What a swate night for the party, 


‘ma'am. 
Cuanzy (interposing)—Swate indade ma’am, (With 


datense politeness. 
,o Mas, O’Reuty—And the stars-—isn’t thim iligant 
this evenin’. 


tricken silence.)—“ Thim és the brightest things that’s 
@et this evenin’ exceptin’ Mrs. O'Reilly. 

ooMas. O’Reiwix (coquettishly)—aAh, ye Amerikins has 
such smooth tongues in your heads. 

¢f@uanazy.—Ah, has we indeed; then I sorry to tell ye 
that mine is an Irish tongue. 
» Mas. Green (in undertone, 





ceived for her a most unwarrantable dislike, and it 
has culminated in this very strange scene which I 
do not comprehend. To-morrow I shall be obliged to 
apoligize for your conduct, and I fear we shall feel i 
necessary to leave the city and return to New York. 
CHARLEY. —~ Pray, give yourself no uneasiness. 
O’Reilly’s term of office has expired, and his worthy 
lady has reigned her season in Washington. It seemed 
to me time for a couple of upstarts to receive an ex- 
tinguisher. I took it mpon myself to, put out this 
wick which derived its sustenance from oil. You need 
not feel the slightest concern for your reputation. I 
confidently assure you that you will never hear again 
in the fashionable world; of Mr. and Mrs. Pat O’ Reilly! 





A lady subscriber of the Home Magazine, gives us 
the following pleasant little narrative of the way in 
which she secured its continuance for another year. 
May she have as much pleasure in its pages for the 
time to come, as she found in the past—and may her 
husband come in for his full share of the enjoyment. 


“T thought at one time that I must relinquish the 
pleasure of taking your magazine, for even in a small 
family there are so mahy ways for the money to go, 
so many things that one must have, and they do cost 
so much, that I almost came to the conclusion that 


“¢ there were no more ‘Homes’ for me; but in a happy 
S moment a bright idea entered my head;-and it was 


~ Quasar (Mrs. Green and Amanda stand by in horror S 


not long before T acted upon ‘ft. When my husband 
came in to supper, I placed my arm lovingly within 
his, having put on my most engaging smile, and 
asked him what sort of a Christmas present he in- 
tended to make me this year. He looked rather blank 
at this, and alarmed too—probably thinking his pocket- 
book was about to be sa¢rificed on the altar of some 
new fashion. I mentioned my modest wish, and iif 
you are an admirer of -vivacity of expression you 
would have been charmed at that moment; the blenk 
look was instantly changed to.a bright and sunny 
smile, and, ‘ Well, well, that. is the most reasonable 
thing you ever asked,’ was the anawer I received. So 
I have got what I wanted, pleased my hushand, and 
what is almost as good these times, | have not spent 


)-~Charles! > much money, out I have got the full worth of. what I 


remonstratively 
Gharies!. (To Mrs. OR.) You mustn’t mind him, Mrs. 2 nave spent.” 


OReilly, indeed you must not. He was always so 
‘verflowing with youthful spirits, that we never were 
able to restrain him. 

Caantzy.—Oh, don’t you worry, mother. Mrs. 
Reilly and myself have the most perfect under- 
@tanding. We learned our “biarney” in the same 
4mra., We came over in the same ship, and have been 
sworn friends ever since..; By the way, have yor 
been down to Lennox lately, Mrs. O’Reilly, and can 
= tell me how is the old misthress -an’ all the chit 

? 

Mrs. O’Retiiy (wringing her hatidg).Oh, Pat, Pat, it’s 
ail found ouit—it’s all found out! “I’m sorry we iver 
oom to Washington, so I am, an’ I'll go away this 
Wiased ‘moment, an’ niver step my fat inside of it 
@gain: To think it should all have come to this—oh? 
eb? oh! 

[People come rushing to the rescue; a smelling bottle 
is put to the lady's nose, and she is helped out in a 
condition. 


* ‘Taysterical 
Mus. Green (to Charles) —My son, you have grossly, 
fi some manner which I do not at all understand, in. 
tilted ‘that estimable lady, Mrs. O'Reilly, and I fear 
Weare disgraced forever. Merely because of a slight 
eétenf in her voice, which to me ‘has always been 
, Very piquant and charming. You seem to have con- 


THE OMENS. 


Oh! when I went a-wooing 
To win my darling May, 

*Twas in a sunny island, 
An island far away ; 

Where skies are biue forever, 
Where earth is always gay? 


And as I went a-wooing, 
I met with omens three; 
An eagle skyward soaring, 
A cushat on a tree, 
That sat and ¢oo’d a love song, 
A love song unto me. 


The third an-emerald serpent, 
That wrought no ill to man, 

Slid through the blossom’d jungle 
To where a brooklet ran, 

A little brook that merrily 
A song of joy began! 


Andvall these happy creatures 
Had voices unto me; € 
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The eagle soaring skyward, 
The cushat on the tree, 
The snake and laughing brooklet, 
Gave counsel) fair and free. 
Be wise as I, the snake said, 
To choose your darling May; 
The eagle: bold and ready 


¢ In the fair blue lake you view me, 
In the lilac, bending o’er, 
Hid in rich Jaburnums’ blossoms,’ 
And upon its golden floor. 
*Midst the flow’rets bright behold ma, 


Tn love, in light I bask, 
To bring everlasting gladness 





Be to bear the prize away; _ Is my sweet and joyfal task. 
Nor lose the golden moments It 
! “ 
eT Towns in Wales expressed enigmatically 
And when your May is chosen, 1, A woman’s name, and a preposition. 
Thus did the cushat coo, 2. A hard kind of pebble. 


3. To study, and a road. 
4. A manufactory, and the shallow part of a river. } 
5. Not old, and a harbor. 
6. A consonant, the Latin for king, and part of a pig 
7. A fop, to spoil, and a verb. 
8. A bird, and a large body of winter. 
9. A useful animal, and a road over a river. 
10, A numeral, and a preposition. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
1. What plant used in dyeing indicates mee eom- 
parative degree of “crazy?” Madder. 
2. Why is the sap of a tree like the mercury ina 
thermometer? It sinks in winter. 
3. What letter, placed at the head of a ship, would 
represent milftary courage? The letter S (prow-ess). 
4. Why is the skeleton of a sermon a very unnatural 
object? It has several heads. 
: 5. Into what animals do servants metamorphose 
* What a fine head your boy has!” said an admiring 2 cats? Into scapegoats. 
friend. ; 6, Why is an unbecoming action like the letter @? 
“Yes,” said the father—“‘he’s a chip of the old( It is in-elegant. 
block ; aint you, my boy?” 7. What is the difference between a policeman and 
“Yes, father,” replied the boy, “teacher said yester-? a tradesman? The first bias his head above his num 
day that I was a young blockhead !” ber, the other his number above his head. 
8. When does a tailor make the worst of all “cute” 


Wilt thon dare to blame the woman for her seeming ? When he “cuts” an old friend. 
sudden changes, 9. Why are Mandarins like old apple-trees? Their 


Swaying east and swaying westward, as the breezes > !ow bows (boughs) occupy more room than they are 


shake the tree? worth. 
Fool! thy selfish thought misguides thee—find the$ 10. What is the m. st wonderftt! part of a fish? ‘The 
€ fin, because it is in-finite. 


man that never ranges; 
Woman wavers ‘bat to seek him—is not then the? 11. Why cannot a man be comfortable or present a 
fault in thee?» Goethe. (00d appearance when well-dressed? Because hei 
in a fit. 
12. In what sty ought a monarch to feel “athome?” 
CHARADES,BNIGMAS, &c. vinhismsjenty 
1 ie ~ 
In all sunny yales behold me, Answers to Exiomas, ero, 1x Deceweme: Nomexk ~ 
When violets sweet are seen ; 1. There isa blameless love of fame springing from 
In the chalice of the lily, — of justice. 2 Christopher Columbus. 3. Wib 
"Mid trembling leaves of green. berforce. 4. Crab. 5. Trenton. 6. Flamingo. 


Like me, be constant ever, 
Be tender and be true; 

For well I know your darling | 
Will still be true to you! 


The brooklet pratiled blithely, 
As on it ran 

When home you bring your darling, 
That chosen spot to grace, 

Let mirth, and joy, and leisure 
Have their abiding place! 


And thus I went a-wooing, 
And thus it did betide, 

The tender-hearted maiden 
Became my winsome bride; 

And dear is she, far dearer, 
Than all the world beside! . 











HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


In reply to your solicitation for “similar favors” in $ Rice Puppine wirrsovr r0¢s.—One cup of riee, one of 
the culmary department, I send you the following S sugar, one of butter, one of raisins, two quarts of 
recipes, which I know to be excellent. B. BR. 8. $ milk; after mixing the ingredients let it stand an hom 


Sorr Grvcersneap.—One cupof molasses, one of sours before putting in the oven. Bake two hours. 


cream, two e one teaspoon of soda, one of inger. > —_ 
Mix rather? os Inpiaw Cake—Take one egg, half a pint of sour 


milky teaspoonful of soda, three tablespoonfule’ of 

Ginezr Cooxrzs+—Three ehiveneamn of melted butter, S molasses, and Indian meal to make it about thick 
three of buttermilk ; put into e teacup; fill up the cup enough to ponr. We think it better by leaving oat 
with molasses, one teaspoon ef sodaand one of ginger, the molasses and adding a spoonful of cream 
stir with a spoonyand add as little flodr as possible,$ Try this; and you will have a cake fit for the 
and roll out smoothly. S queen. 
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TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. W 
CIID MDI VIP sur 


Pomrxin Puppine.—A quarter of a pound of butter, 
sugar to the taste, eight eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
brandy, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoon- 
ful of grated nutmeg, one pint of mashed pumpkin. 
@tew the pumpkin jim yvepy little water, mash it fine, 
and add the butter to it whilst it is hot; whisk the 
eggs and stir into the pumpkin when it is cool 
enough, and add the other ingredients. Bake in a 


light paste. 


Bzans.—The cheapest and yr nutritious vegetable 
used for food is beans. Prof. Liebig says that pork 
and beans form a compound or substance peculiarly 
adapted to furnish all that is necessary to support 
life, A quart of beans and ahalf pound of pork will 
feed a small family for a day with good strengthen- 
ing food. Four quarts of beans and two pounds of 
corned beef, boiled to rags in fifty quarts of water, 
will furnish a good meal for forty men. 
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All sorts of queer conceits are “the rage” for the 
corners of pocket-hankerchiefs. The above is « 
specimen. 

As for making dresses this winter, there is no inno- 
vation to what is called the plain “tight” bodice; it is 
more popular than ever—in fact, no other style is to 
be seen. There was a hope, a short time ago, that 
folds or some other additions would be made, to ren- 
der the upper part of the dress more graceful; but 
here we are wearing the plain bodices and tight 
sleeves of twenty years ago—the only difference be 
ing that a basque is added to the back of the bodice. 
Waistbands are worn with all bodices, and even with 
all paletots and basquines. 

The leading dressmakers are making plain skirts 
for promenade toilettes, and fuille for afternoon wear 
will be the popular material. It is such a rich, thick 
silk, that it always looks handsome without ornament 
Those ladies who persist in trimming, will have cross- 
eat bands of satin round their skirts, and in the centre 
of each an extremely narrow band of the same ma- 
terial as the dress. 

Very narrow bands of fur will be considered the most 
faahionable trimming for the promenade toilettes, 
which are composed of paletota and dresses alike. 

A principal feature to be remarked in the make of 
winter dresses is the absence of all pleats both ‘in 
front and at the sides of the skirt. Tg manage this 
the dresses are cut in the Princess form, and the 


the back of the skirt, but at the sides and front, where 
it is plain, trimming is laid on to simulate basques, 
As for crinolines, we are repeatedly told they are 
“ going out;” but the evidence of our eyes assures us 
of the contrary. In Paris the much abused articles 
are certainly smaller in front, but at the back they 
have by no means diminished—rather the contrary. 

The Empire bonnets continue to be the only shape 
worn at present; but they are such ungraceful, dumpy 
headgear, that their reign will not be a long one. 
Small birds and feathers are usually resorted to for 
trimming them. 

Velvet basquines are made very short, and do not 
fit the figure closely. They are not covered with 
heavy gimps, as last winter, but are ornamented in 
preference round the edge with slanting rows of a 
fine silk cord, known as the vermicelli cord, and these 
rows are separated by small silk buttons. 

The Polish basquine is likely to be fashionable in 
black velvet; the basque forms three wide pleats be- 
hind, and the waistband fastens in the centre of the 
back with a large ornamental button; but whether the 
paletéts fit the figure or not, they have all pockets to 
them, which pockets are trimmed round either with 
guipure or black and white gimp. Both velvet and 
fancy cloth paletots are tri d with flat rouleauz 
made of moire, which are laid on to form squares 
round the edge. 








CHILD'S DRESS. 


This double-breasted child’s dress may be made of 


bedice and front breadth of the skirt are therefore in‘ any heavy material, and warmly lined for winter wear. 
ue piece. Three large bex pleats are arranged at ¢ It is plain and serviceable pattern. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Tae Lrrruz Genrizman in Green. By Una Savin. 


Boston: Loring. 


volumes will be to the boys a very acceptable addition 
to the “Young American’s Library of Modern He- 
Toes.” : 


A charming /little/fairy story for boys and girls, \Smmeuan’s Manct tmnoven tm Sourm: By Captain 


pointing a moral, as‘all gdod fairy stories do, and in- 


David P: Conyngham. New York: Sheldon @ Cp. 


vested by its author with rare interest for the young 2 As the war correspondent of the New York Herald 


people. 


Sthe writer of‘this book possessed rare facilities for 


Tut Bors ay Curgquasser. By the author of Faith Gart- jgaining the information herein contained. «Mr. 
Staaoogy joined General Sherman’s army at Chat 


ney's Girlhood: Boston: Loring. 


A book that will delight the boys, and hold their 
attention to the very last. It is full of fun and its 


while its great lessons of truth are silently, but no less 
forcibly presented to the youthfn!l mind. 


Countess Katz. By the author of The Heir of Redcliffe. 
Boston: Loring. ° 
All our novelists seem to be trying ‘their hands at 

children’s stories. Surely they ‘could not labor in a 

betier field, or more certainly secure an appreciative 

audience. Countess Kate is ah essentially’ English 
story, concerning & little child. who, though heiress 
to a noble title, was yet very much like other children, 
subject to the same faults, and afflicted with some 
troubles, which arose on account of her station, which 
the little boys and girls who read this book will 
heartily congratulate themselves do not fall to their 
lot. The story, however, ends pleasantly at the last, 
when the little countess, relieved from the espionage 

of her stern old aunt, amid loving friends finds a 

delightful home, with s promise of life-long ‘happi- 

ness. 


Groner Sanpon; on, A Lost Lovz. By Ashford Owen. 

Boston: Loring. 

We do not wonder that this little work, a rumor of 
whose merit had reached our ears before its publica- 
tion in this country, should have met with such un- 
qualified approval from the English reviewers. It is 
indeed touchingly beautiful, romantic, and yet tho- 
roughly earnest~—a strange, and yet an every-day 
experience. It leavesa strange impression of sadness 
upon the mind—a feeling of tender, wistful regret for 
the young life so hallowed and yetso saddened by its 
unfortunate love, 


Hetzx MacGrrcor. By Mrs. E. J. Barlow. Philadel- 

phia: J. C. Garrigues @ Oo. 

A story of Sc@ttish life, fall of good moral instruc- 
tion for the young, inculeating in them firm Christian 
principle, and teaching them ghe lesson— 

“Do noble things, not dream ame Soy 

80 shalt thou e life, death, and that forever 

One grand, sweet song.” 
Grre or Gewenst Pan. H. Saxzemanx. 
Lies or Vice-Apurnat D. C. Fannacur. By Rev. P.C. 

Headley. New York: Wm. H. Appleton. 


tanooga, in March, 1864, and served all through the 


following campaigns, as volunteer aid-de-camp and 


. 


war correspondent. He was a witness of all the bat- 


-day urre: « ; ” 
acanea of every pee ncee are “ nataral as life, >tles and most of the incidents which he describes, 


and claims for his work the merit of strict fidelity to 
truth. He writes in a graphic, spirited style, and this 
volume is ah admirable companion to the official 
reports of the great march to which it relates.” 


Pavut Prescorr’s Caancs. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Boe 
ton: Loring. 
A book for the boys, and one which will find cordial 
welcome from those who have read the interesting 
incidents of “ Frank’s Campaign.” 


Remy Sr. Remy. By Mrs. C. H. Gildersleeve. New 

York : James 0’ Kane. 

The war, so fertile in romance, has given rise to this 
story. The scene is laid principally in the West and 
South, and the incidents concern chiefly a Union 
soldier, known to the readgrs of the book under the 


‘sobriquet of the “boy in blue.” 


Our Murvat Frimnp. By Charles Dickens. Part H. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Uniform with Part I., published some months ago, 
by the Harpers. We now have Part II., and the con 
clusion of this splendid story. 


Hact’s Journat oy Heaurn. New York: W.W. Hall, M.D. 
“$1.60 @ year. 
“Health is a duty,” says Dr. Hall. Take his mage 
zine, and he will not only demonstrate the axiom, bat 
show you the way of “ duty.” 


Sones oF Seven. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


Among the elegant books for the season, we have 
seen none more exquisitely beautiful than this, The 
illustrations, the paper, the printing and the binding 
are almost perfection. For a frontispiece, there isa 
portrait of the fair author. The face is not brilliant, 
but calm and thoughtful—full of deep feeling—a face 
that holds you by some subtle attraction.. Your eyes 
rest long upon it, and then go back to it again and 
again. For a gift book toa lady of taste and cultiva 
tion, we particularly commend this volume. 


We have received from the publishers the fifth 


This author has been for the last three years con-( volume of Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, The Huny 
stantly engaged upon histories of the great American ( bugs of the World, by P. T. Barnum, Robertson’s Life 
heroes of these and earlier days, which it was intended $ and Letters, Prison Life at the South, hy A. 0. Abbott, 
should be particularly acceptable to the boys of the ) Pigin Talks on, Familiar Subjects, by Holland, and 
land. T6 ftiis’ series belong “The Hero Boy,”? Aidrich’s Poems. A want of space prevents further 
which is @ Life of Grant; “The Patriot Boy,” which < notice of these valuable works in the present nunr 
contains the history of the: lamented Mitchell, with 5 ber of the Home Magazine. We shall refer to them 
many others of similar eharacter. The present? in our next. « 


(78) 
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EDITORS’ 


PEOPLE AT THEIR BEST. 

It seems to me the longer one lives, if living to any 

real purpose, aud the more one subsoils into the 

/ great field of our common nature, the more one 
sees the practical wisdom of turning the best side of 
othet people’s characters towards us, and doing 
always what lies in our power to develop them in the 
direction of their truest selves, Otherwise, my reader 
you will have a hard time in the world, for, say what 
we will of the “ Dignity ot human nature,” of 

“The sweet bells jangled out of tune, and harsh,” 
there is enough in the dark and evil side of human 
nature to sadden, disgust, and alienate any love and 
patience less than that of the Eterna! Fathers. 

People at their best. How immensely wide apart— 
how utterly unlike is this from People at their worst! 
We all know persons who seem to us separate indi- 
vidualities, so totally unlike are they in different 
moods and relations. 

At one time, and under one class of influences, and 
motives brought to bear on one side of their natures, 
you shall find such people kind, generous, sympa- 
thetic, self-sacrificing; ready with finest service of 
heart or hand, to any degree, and in different circum- 
stances; with another set of forces stimulating 
another class of feelings and tendencies, you shall 
find these very same persons disclosing such a hard, 
mean, hateful, passionate, selfish side, that they will 
fairly seem possessed of the Spirit of Evil himself! 

How often have I had said to me of particular men 
and women—how often have I thought it myself, 
“There is one side of that man or woman that I 
honor, admire, love; there is another that I recoil 
from, condemn, and despise.” : 

Now these moral contrasts in the same individual 
are ineffably painful; but through all our lives we 
shall have to be shocked with just these inconsist- 
encies. 

And where the contrast is not so sharply defined as 
im these cases, it is still apparent and painful enough 
in those who, with much that is good, noble, beautiful 
in their characters, have yet weaknesses, meannesse 
conceits, jealousies, that mar and disfigure them more 
or less. 

And let us take the matter right home to ourselves. 
Who of us is not conscious of this “ worst” side; of 
weaknesses and infirmities of heart and character? 
Who of us has not been appalled by thoughts and 
feclings which, little suspected, have lurked in the 
closets and dark corners of the soul, until leaping 
into sudden life, on some test moment, they have 
shocked and humiliated us; teaching us, thereafter, 
new wisdom, a wider and deeper charity. 

Itis so easy for us all to get wretched, and sore, 
and prejudiced on one side or another. We all know 
that there are subjects which excite us, trials which 
we have borne, wrongs which we have suffered, peo- 
ple who have injured us, that it seems next to impos- 
sible to recall calmly, and whose very memory stirs 
all the old heat and bitterness within us. 

Who does not know how hard it is to reflect tran- 
quilly, to reason clearly, dispassionately on any sub- 
ject where much that is dear to us is at stake. 

And then there come in, too, those mighty forces of 


DEPARTMENT. 


RRR 


education, association, habit, and perhaps greater 
than all, our superficial knowledge of each vther, ut 
the springs of motive, of the stand point of the actors 
in what we so harshly condemn. Oh, if our kaow- 
ledge went deeper, would not that charity without 
which all other graces “ profit us nothing,” walk hand 
in hand with it! 

Not that I would salve over the evil that is the one 
awful fact of life—not that | would stand piping my 
small note of “ peace,” when there is none, while the 
thunder, and wail, and discord of seifisliness, passion 
and sin sweep their stormy wrath down all the chords 
of the ages, carrying woe and desolation with them. 

No, my reader, evil is a force in the world, and a 
force so mighty and active that God gave to the 
anguish of life and the bitterness of death the Son of 
His love, that we might be delivered from its power 
and victory, and that is proof how Gud. regards 
sin. It is the foul ulcer, the reeking for 
which no wisdom of philosophy, no skill of man has 
cure or healing. 

People at their best. Search for this always—seek te 
nourish it in all with whom you are brought into any 
relations. Avoid in others, that part of them which is 
wrenched, inflamed, unsound, which is mean, hateful, 
wicked. Develop the healthful, sweet, better side o/ 
your nature and theirs. 

Grow in the direction of generous enthusiasms, ef 
thoughtful kindness, of swift feeling; above all, grow 
in charity, and many a soul, one side of which sits 
bound in chains, and darkness of prejudice, and 
meannesses, and hate, shall feel the influence which 
touches its better nature, shall quicken to the new 
life and warmth, and loosen many a fetter, and break 
many a chain. 

And 80, studying yourself wisely, and others well, 
you shall find how much this seeking for the “best 
side” smoothes and sweetens your own life; how 
many roughnesses it will soften, how many flowers 
will spring into bloom along the stones and clefts of 

§ the rocks in that highway of life which seemed so 
full of gloom and barrenness! 

In short, there lies hidden deep in the kernel of 
this saying, much philosophy and much religion, 
“Take people at their best, and you shall, all the 
time, be maki: g the best of yourself.” v.¥. 2. 


JANUARY. 

The new year will come in flapping her banners of 
snow in the air, and the winds will sound their tram- 
pets, for her time has come, and’ winding 
path of the century, walks. at to her place ap- 
pointed of God, the year eighteen é 

And yet who, living in the still ecstasy of this 
November day could believe what storm and wrath 
lie crouched in wait close beyond. For of a sudden, 
the summer has strayed back to us; the summeér 
with some new tenderness and sacredness, like one 
who goes down to the very borders of the grave, and 
comes back again, knowing that it must be only for a 
little while, and all day we have felt like saying— 

“ Life’s burdens fall. its discords cease, 

Wo lapse into the glad release, 

Of Nature’s own exceeding peace.” 
(79) 
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The year holds no days like this little golden sheaf’ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTM ENT. 
of them which she binds up in the Indian summer. § ‘iene 
They seem to be pervaded with’ the very peace, and > THIS ‘NUMBER. 
stillness, and serenity of heaven; and winter, stand-¢ Qur January number is one of rare attractions. 
ing just beyond them in its strong power, and wrath, ¢ Miss Townsend’s new story, which takes up the elisa 
and desolation, seems to fall back hushed and silent,‘ racters in “Whether it Paid,” opens with a fine pro- 
as life, loud, stormy, fierce, stands still in the presence § mise. Our readers cannot help marking the growing 
of Death. And'so with this lingering, yearning, em-? strength and matatity of power in Miss Townsend. 
bracing tenderness, the year says her farewell to as.(’ Every new effort goes down deeper into the human 
Nothing remains to her now but to die; January will heart, and shows her mastery over human emotions. 
ride in gloriously to take her place, and do her service The author of “Watching and Waiting” also begins 
for humanity. ¢ one of her closely analyzing life sketches— Bertha’s 

Accomplish thy mission well, oh, ycar, coming to? Marriage”—to be continued through several numbers, 
us now in the thy “fulness of new life.” Let not thy/ «She Sits by the Window Knitting,” will win its way 
shoulders droop under heavy burdens that our hu- ? to the tenderest feelings of every one The illustra- 
man need lays onthem. Walk over the whole earth > tion of this touching poem is worthy of the text 
with such bounty and blessing as never year walked?“ The Palace of Truth,” by Leslie Walter, is a charm. 
before. Nourish all right aspiration, all generous¢ ing story 
faiths, all true reverence within us. Break many$ The “« Departments” in this number are among ite 
bands which habit, and prejudice, and ignorance have > attractive features, giving as they do so choice 
woven. Give us light where we sit in darkness. Bid? variety. We need scarcely refer to the “Home Cir 
us take heart, and be of good courage, and comfort , cle,” with its pleasant chat, its graver lessons, and its 
oa every side; and when thou, too, bound with thy 4 good things for young and old; nor to the “ Children’s 
burden of days shall lay down inanother December to Treasury,” read by young bright eyes before this page 
die, may the world be alittle wiser, # little better than > is turned. But we cannot mention all the fine articles 
when thou camest to it! v.¥.%. ¢that enrich this issue of the “Home.” Our readers 

will find them out. 


THE INCOME TAX. a Wot afta ny lady who sends us a club from 
; t, 8 these pleasant words of commends 
It is to be hoped that Congress will, at an early date, ¢ “7° “es P ; ‘ 
entirely repeal the Income Tax, or modify it in many ¢ tion. | ac pce ns full of like testimony to the 
particulars. It was from the beginning a very aS worth of our Home Magasine. 


pular tax, and has been rendered doubly so by the? “And now J wish to say a word for your book, J 


publication of incomes, which we have always regarded have often thought and said that I would never tei! 
as a trespass upon private rights of a very grave cha-‘, you how much I really liked it. It sounded too muel: 
racter. Ifthe tax is continued in any form, the people S like fiattery, and the encomiums I saw lavished upon 
should be spared this outrage. It is enough that a7 it through your pages I-have often thought “extrava- 
man pays willingly, in most cases five per cent. of his¢ gant;” but after I had written the above names i: 
income. With this Government should be content; seemed as though I must tell you how much I enjoyed 
and not, after its inquisition into his private affairs, the reading of the ‘Home Magazive;’ but I find ii 
publish them to the world. ‘There was a want of de-Simpossible, and no longer wonder at the ‘strong 
cent good faith in this, which shocked every one of? terms’ used by your subscribers in praising the book. 
high toned feeling when the thing was first done, It¢ | enjoy itall, every page—but particularly the * Editors’ 
was hoped that it would not be repeated this year, put 5 Department’ and ‘ Home Circle ;’ indeed, I always turn 
again the people have had their private affairs laid 0D opening the book to these /ast pages, and afer 
open in a way that to nine out of ten is feltto be espe-¢ reading them begin the book. I have been almom . 
cially annoying. No wonder that so many are angry/ tempted sometimes to ‘ knock for admission’ into that 
and chafe at this unjustifiable trespass. Let the In-¢ ™agic circle, but not knowing ‘whether or no’ I should 
come Tax, then, be repealed, or, if still to be drawn 4 be welcome, I have desisted. Your ‘Charades. Enig- 
from the people, collected in a way more creditable to 7 M48,’ &c., always receive due attention, and some 


the Government and less offensive to the citizens,  ¢ times are puzzling enough to keep us busy a long 
(time. But I can say nothing that has not been said 


¢ hundreds of times for ‘Arthur,’ so with many wishes 

aa“ The Little Corporal,” published monthly in for your complete success, I remain yours, &v.” 
Chicago, by Alfred L. Sewell, at $1 a year, is an ex-/ erie Ene 
cellent children’s paper—edited with tact and ability. 4@~ Becarefnl to give the name of post-office, county 
The motto, “Fighting against Wrong, and for the’ and state. Omissions of this kind are frequent, and 
Good, the Troe, and the Beautiful,” which stands at cause delay, trouble, and sometimes loss. 
the head, is well and gives the spirit of the 

bilcation. ey ni Pi ¢ &a@ The postage on the Home Magazine is 12 cents 

oe year, payable at the office where it is received. 

« The Little Pilgrim.” —We cannot speak too warmly § 4&z~ Additions to clubs will always be received, and 
of Grace Greenwood’s Little Pilgrim, the visits of? at the same rate paid by those who compose the 
which you may have to your children for the smail ? club. 
sum of 60 cents a year. It is the best child’s paper of? 
ite kind published. Address, Leander K. Lippincott, gg~ Subscribers in a club need not all be at the 
819 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 2 same post office. 


¢ s&@ For $4.50 we send the Home Magazine and 


a= Our stee] plate is very fine, and the subject one’, Godey’s Lady’s Book. If the premium plate is de 
to suggest ite own story. € sired with this club, $5 must be remitted. 
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EMBROIDERED PIN CUSHION. 














INSERTION. 
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CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
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“Music selected by J. A. GETZE.” 


CARENA. 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY C. EVEREST. 
Andante. 


PIANO. 


As the sha-dows soft were creep - - ing, Andthe sun had faded in the 
Never bloom’d on earth a flow -- er, Half so beauti - fulandfair as 
And her spi - rit knew no sad - - ness, While h her heart was ev-er gay and 


Im the churchyard we ing Where we 
Never bird in Ev - er 
And her eye © shone bright with glad 


Eatered according to Act of Congress, a. ». 1865, by C. Evzrgst, at the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
(86) the United States for the ‘Eastern District ef Pennsylvania.} 
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gent! laid Ca-re-na down to rest. 
warbled notes eo full of me - lo - dy. Then weep, oh, weep for the 
stars a-bove in beauty shine at night. 


grave is deep. And Ca - re - na’s gone for - - ever. 


grave is deep, And Ca - re -na’s gone for - ever. 


weep, Oh, weep ‘or the 
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